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...for those who take 


PRIDE 
in their 


garden! 


Tarpen Electric Garden Toois are essential 
for preserving the charming and well- 
tended appearance of your garden and rave . 
hours of endiess drudgery. 


TARPEN TRIMMER 

Ten times faster than hand shears, the 
electrically driven Tarpen Trimmer can save 
its cost in two days’ use, keeping your 
hedges neat and healthy. Safe and easy to 
use, easily handled by man or woman. 
Price, including 25 ft. cable, from £16. 


TARPEN GRASSMASTER 

Cuts the toughest grass and weed growth 
inaccessible to scythes and mowers, saves 
hours of hard and unpleasant labour. The 
Grassmaster can aiso be easily converted 
into the Vergemaster (see below) at the 
additional cost of £4. 

Price, including 25 ft. cable, from £12. 
New 3-wheeled attachment which enables 
the machine ro be pushed to and fro like a 
carpet sweeper £3 17s. 6d. 


TARPEN VERGEMASTER 

Takes the backache out of trimming lawn 
edges. Simple to use, the Vergemaster is . 
mounted on two rollers and is drawn 
backwards along the edge of the turf, cutting 
as fast as you can walk. The machine can 
be converted into the Grassmaster at the 
additional cost of £1. 


Price, including 25 ft. cable, from £15 


Power supplied by mains, car battery or portable generator 
Write for illustrated folder 


TA R p ENGINEERING CO LTD 


7 iXWORTH HOUSE, IXWORTH PLACE, LONDON, S.W.3 
Tel.: KENsington 3491 (7 lines) 
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The biggest lawn comes down to one-man size 
with the Qualcast ROYAL BLADE motor mower 


Multiply your lawn by the number of times 
you mow it in a year. That’s a lot of lawn. 
And a lot of time. Easy to see how you can 
waste hours in just keeping things trim. 
Let’s face it. It’s bad economy to give half 
a day and a deal of sweat to mowing a 
lawn—when a Qualcast Royal Blade will do 
the job, in style, in comfort, in an hour. 
You’ll want to know more about the Royal 
Blade. About the self-sharpening blades 
and the steel roller; how it cuts 2,000 square 
yards in an hour on less than a pint and a 


£48-7°4 
TAX PAID 
or a down 
payment and 


then by easy 
stages. 


Fully 
Guaranteed 
for three years 


half of fuel. You can find out all about the 
Royal Blade by sending for... 

FREE BOOKLET. You can _ browse 
through the Royal Blade Booklet. It tells 
you about grass and mowing generally 
and the Qualcast Royal Blade in par- 
ticular. Send for it today, by filling in the 
coupon below. 

SPECIFICATION: 16” Cutting Cylinder of 
six Sheffield Steel blades. Cork insert clutch, 
for smoothness of action. Large capacity grass 
box. 98 c.c. Villiers Engine. Unbreakable 
steel rear roller. 


Mua Icast 


ROYAL BLADE 
16° MOTOR MOWER 


To: QUALCAST LIMITED, DERBY 


Please send me, without obligation, your 
FREE Qualcast Royal Blade Booklet ‘Z’. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


(Please write in BLOCK CAPITALS) 
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cuis edges and borders : 


LANDSCAPE 
GARDENING 


FIRST QUALITY 
NURSERY STOCK 


FOR SPRING PLANTING 


We grow a fine range of guaranteed first 
quality Herbaceous and Rock Plants. 


Send for our 1954 Iliustrated General Catalogue. 


100 pages of the best and most up-to-date named 
varieties of garden plants. Many money-saving 
collections offered, including : 
Anchusa Iris 
Anthemis Phiox 
Anemone Michaelmas Daisies 
Detphiniums Paeonia 
Gaillardia Russell Lupins 
Kniphofia Pyrethrums 
and the most outstanding collection 
in the country of New varieties of 


Scabiosa caucasica 


Why not let US plan and plant your new borders 

this Spring, benefit by our expert practical experi- 

ence. Ensure the longest possible succession of 
colour, form and beauty. 


Each enquiry has our personal attention. 


F. TOYNBEE LTD. 
CROFTWAY NURSERIES 
BARNHAM . BOGNOR REGIS - SUSSEX 


THERE IS ONLY ONE GENUINE ORIGINAL 


STRAWBMAT 


and we make it—so 


IMAGINE THIS IS 
A STRAWBERRY | 


Ie is unblemished by 
slugs or grit. You can 
always pick fruit like 
this if only you will use 
STRAWBMATS in- 
stead of loose, untidy 
straw. You will also : 
get them earlier. Why 

not CHEAT THE SLUGS and trap the sun's 
heat? As recommended by Adam the Gardener, 
see Sunday Express 20/5/51, and Mr. Middleton's 
Gardening Guide, and as supplied to the Country 
Gentlemen’s Association. 


NOTHING CHEAPER CAN BE BOUGHT 
NOTHING BETTER CAN BE GOT 


Preferably obtain from your local dealer: 
27/— for 3612” mats. 
36/— for 36 18" mats. 
$4/— for 36 21” mats. 
72/— for 36 24” mats. 
OR, if time does not press, 
send S.A.E. for our beauti- 
ful foider* to :— 
Strawberry Protection 
Company, 52, Lanivet, 
Bodmin, Cornwall 
London Showrooms : 52, ‘‘The 
Cornish Jungle,"’ 228, Strand, W.C.2. Tel.: Cen. 8195 
* After seeing this you will realise the advantages 
of Strawbmats in a flash—they should last you for 
five years! 
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We specialise in Garden Furniture and 
Portabie Buildings of distinction and 
quality. 

Leaflet on request 


W. STANMORE 


Garden Furniture Manufacturer & Portable 
Building Works 


WATLINGTON, Oxon. 
Watlington 77 


THE 


ASTOR 
SHEARS 


This ingenious invention 
works on the scissor 
principle. All four knives 
cut both ways, thus 
covering a much larger 
surface in a given time 
than ordinary shears, 
while making a straighter, 
cleaner cut with less 
effort. Easily sharpened. 


Price 35/- 


THE “FLEXA” MOWER 


Different in construction from other mowers, the 
shear blade and the cutting knives of the Flexa are 
made of thin steel strips which allow flexibility in 
operation. Having a “‘shaving’’ cut, the Flexa 
does not ** pull " the grass, and will cut it easily 
when wet, rough, or as high as 10°. Very easy to 
push. 


Used in Wisley Gardens for many years. 


Please write for particulars to :-— 


The FLE XA Lawn Mower Co. Ltd. 
Guildford Road, Woking, Surrey. 
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EN - TOUT - CAS 


LARGEST CONTRACTORS FOR 
SPORTS GROUNDS IN GREAT BRITAIN 22 


547 


HARD LAWN TENNIS COURTS, BOWLING GREENS, OR SPORTS 
GROUNDS CONSTRUCTED DURING 1952 ALSO 


FOR THE FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1953 WERE 


REPEAT ORDERS 
FROM SATISFIED CUSTOMERS 


Sole Makers of ‘BITUTURF’ CRICKET PRACTICE WICKETS 
Sole Makers of ‘EN-TOUT-CAS’ RUNNING TRACKS 


Send for Booklet, and PRICE LIST OF SPORTS GROUND ACCESSORIES to: 
THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO. LTD., SYSTON, Near LEICESTER 4{3"%2 


LONDON OFFICE at HARRODS, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.1 (Sports Dept.—1st Floor) Tel. : Sloane 8117-8 


plants need... 
manganese 


Manganese deficiency commonly revealed by chlorotic patches 
between the veins of the leaves—is most often due to the ‘ locking- 
up’ of the element in calcareous or overlimed organic soils. A high 
water-table sometimes has a similar effect. The deficiency is not 
uncommon on overlimed, naturally-acid mineral soils, and has 
been recorded on hungry, leached, or well-drained sandy soils, 
sometimes with distinctly acid reaction. 


A descriptive leaflet-—Manganese for Plants and Animals—may be 
obtained from our Agricultural Department. 


You should consult your merchant about supplies of manganese sulphate 
without delay. If he cannot help, please communicate with us. 


“CHEMICAL & CARBON PRODUCTS LTD. 
24F ST GEORGE. SQUARE, LONDON. Wi 


Tele ghen e. -MAYtair 7132 Cables CHEMICARBO LONDON, 
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SWEET PEA PLANTS 


Pot Grown, Strong 
Well-Hardened Off 
Ready for delivery from the end of 
April until the third week in May, 

weather permitting. 


COLLECTION OFFER 
8 First-class Varieties, selected by us, 
6 plants of each (48 in all), separate and 
named for 10/6 post free—or 12 plants 
of each variety (96 in all) for 20/- 


post free. 

10/6 
Sweet Peas, their Culture in a Nutshell,” 
by Chas. W. F. Unwin. All the basic 


fundamental questions answered inahandy 
16-page booklet. 6d. post free. 


NEW GARDEN SEED CATALOGUE 
Send to-day for our illustrated catalogue 
of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Gladioli, 
etc. Free on request. 


W. J. UNWIN, LTD. 
HISTON CAMBRIDGE 


FUCHSIAS 


A comprehensive collection of 

50 varieties, bush, pyramid and 

standards for the Conservatory 

or Summer Bedding, also the best 

hardy varieties for permanent 
planting outside 


A fully descriptive catalogue sent on 
application 


TWELVE VARIETIES ILLUSTRATED IN COLOUR 


L. R. RUSSELL, LTD. 


RICHMOND NURSERIES 
WINDLESHAM, SURREY 


GAZANIAS 


Old favourites and New varieties 


My strain of Gazanias gives a wonderful 
range of colours with exceptionally vivid 
centre markings, 


Gazania Newick Brilliant, brilliant orange 
red. 

Buttercup, olive green 
centre. 

Charm, old rose. 

Copper. 

Cream, chocolate centre. 

Flame, very bright. 

Maroon. 

Peach, very free flower- 
ing. 

Salmon, a real salmon. 

Vanity, cream, red and 
brown zone. 

» Orange Wonder, black centre. 

- Richardsons Red, vivid and 

large. 


All at 2/6 each, send for full descriptive 
list to:— 


RONALD E. HARDWICK 
THE NURSERIES, 


NEWICK, SUSSEX. 


LORD WOLMER’S 
FRUIT TREES 


These trees have been known for many 

years for their outstanding quality and 

reliability and are all grown on correct 
rootstocks. 


APPLES PEARS 

PLUMS PEACHES 

CHERRIES NECTARINES 
SOFT FRUITS 


also BEECHES for Hedging. 


Catalogue with much useful information 
FREE on application to :— 


FRUIT NURSERY DEPT. 
(J.R.H.), 
BLACKMOOR ESTATE, LTD. 
LISS, HANTS. 
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LIQUID MANURE 


A perfectly balanced Plant 
Food in 3 types-— General, 
Tomato Special, and 
Flower Special. 


Sold everywhere in 1/9 and 
3/6 bottles. 


Also half gall. 13/6 carr. paid. 


128 pp. fully illustrated book, 
“Liquid Manure Gardening,”’ 
1/3 post free from : 
LIQUINURE SALES 
BOREHAM WOOD, Herts. 


Kneel in Comfort... 
with the EASY-KNEELER STOOL 


Designed especially for the gardener—can be inverted and 
used as garden seat or occasional table. Weatherproof — 
exceptionally strong. Light enough to be easily carried. 

Price £3 :3:0 (including tax). Including detachable raisers, as 
illustrated. Carriage and packing, 3/6. 


COMPOSTS for all CROPS 
including JOHN INNES COMPOSTS 


Guaranteed for quality by the Country’s leading manufacturers. 
Illustrated lists, including descriptive brochure on composts and their 
uses, gladly sent on request, or 60-page illustrated catalogue and 
garden guide. 


E. J. WOODMAN & SONS 


(DEPT. A1,) 19-25 HIGH STREET, PINNER, MIDDLESEX 
ESTABLISHED 1891 "Phone : PINNER 802 
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HORTICULTURAL PRODUCT 


"CUTTINGS PRODUCE PLANTS 


L WITH PARENT 


FOR CUTTINGS 
OF ALL TYPES 


ONE PENNY TREATS | 
SCORES OF CUTTINGS 


"GREEN FINGERS” 


CHILD 
GET 


RESULTS 


*SERADIX’ A (liquid for appropriate dilution) 
Bottles of 25 c.c. (2s. 6d.) Bottles of 250 c.c. (21s. Od.) 


*SERADIX’ B (powder in three strengths — Nos. |, 
2 and 3 — for direct use) 
Unit containers (2s. 64.) Bottles of 600 Gm. (21s. 0d.) 


MANUFACTURED BY 


MAY & BAKER LTD 


Dagenham ILFord 3060 Extension 72 


OAKWORTH 


Oak Steel construction 


ensures 
tremendous strength 
and maximum light 


Scientifically designed to grow 
* more and lasta lifetime. Wide 
range of types and sizes made in 
prefabricated units. All models 
extendible. Free Delivery. 


=: Erection Service and Deferred 
DOUBLE'‘Z’ Terms arranged. 

MODE. 
£17.15.6 


A 


LEAN-TO SERIES | 


MODEL'D’ sears STRAIGHT SIDES 
8’ 2” wide Widths,4’1* to 6’7” Lengths,8’3” 


Lengths from 


eng om to 17 6” Ht. to Ridge, 7’ 4” to 
7 to19’2 


8’ 9” Ht. to Eaves all sizes 5’ 0” 


: FREE-send for Catalogue JRH 

: Containing illustrations and ful! details 
Your 
Address = 


CASTOS LTD., Wellington, Shropshire 


Keep LAWNS, BEDS 
and BORDERS in 

TIP-TOP GONDITION 

with the 


“RAINFAN’ 


Dry spells cannot mar your efforts to make 
your garden a ‘show piece’ if you invest in 
a ‘ Rainfan,’ for then you can provide adequate 
water throughout the season, whatever the 
weather. The ‘Rainfan’ waters a square 
50 ft. x 50 ft., entirely automatically, from 
the mains supply. PORTABLE, RUST 


PROOF AND LASTS A LIFETIME. 
Price £9 - 16 - 0 
Carriage and packing 4/- extra 
Fully illustrated leaflet available on request 


BRITISH OVERHEAD IRRIGATION LTD. 
UPPER HALLIFORD - SHEPPERTON - MIDDLESEX 
Tel. : Sunbury 3077/8 Grams : Irrigation, Shepperton 
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ALUMINEX GREENHOUSES HARDLY 
COST A PENNY UPKEEP —and now 


——- _there are six new models 


& 2A propagating 
house either 11 ft. or 
20 ft. wide, without | Z&4A propagating/plant 
sidewall glazing. house II ft. or 20 ft. wide 
j with “ fast” sidewall glazing 
i 16 in. high. 


5 & 6A plant house II ft. or 
20 ft. wide with sidewall glazing 
36 in. high, the top portion 
fitted with 28) in. deep top 
hung continuous ventilators. 


N.B. Both widths designed for 2 ft. 6 in. high wall <a 
and to take staging. The continuous ventilators on the 
roof and sidewall glazing are operated by Teleflex remote control. 
The Aluminex is virtually everlasting—never needs painting— 
needs no putty—never rusts, rots or warps. 


GOLD MEDAL _ 
WATER LILIES & AQUATICS 


Since 1948 we have been awarded 20 Gold 
Medals and 12 Silver Cups for our Water Lilies 
and Aquatic Plants and during the past 64 years 
over 200 Gold Medals and 130 Silver Cups have 
been awarded to Perry's for Water Plants. 
In our new catalogue of Water Plants, now 
ready, is listed the most complete collection of 
Water Lilies and Aquatic Plants published 
anywhere in the world, 
In his best-seller, “* Merry Hall,’’ Beverley Nichols, 
the famous author, says—* Of al! the horticultural 
catalogues | have ever read—and they have always 
been my favourite form of literature—Perry's 
** Water Plants” has given me the greatest measure 
of delight.’ 


Water Plants Catalogue on application. 


Our New Spring Catalogue of Rubellum Chrys- 
anthemums and Hardy Perennials also ready. 


PERRY'S ENFIELD 


TELEPHONE : ENFIELD 4207 
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The “DULCAVER ”’ Pressure Retaining 
Sprayer for small Orchards. For Lime 
Sulphur and all usual washes. Can be 
used as continuous pumping unit. 
Constant pressure 210 Ibs. Complete 
with hose and spray lance £33-2-6. 


Catalogue from :— 


COOPER, PEGLER & CO. LTD. 
P.O. Box No. 9-67, 
BURGESS HILL, SUSSEX 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Pa MECONOPSIS BAILEY! 
J The Wonderful Blue Poppy 


This is one of the loveliest 
flowers in all the wide 
world. It is a thrilling 
iridescent blue with yellow 
centre, a combination so 
we that it has to be seen to be 
believed. Order now, 12 for 24/-, packing 
and postage 3/6; 6 for 12/-, packing and 
postage 2/-. 


YOUNG PLANTS AT HALF PRICE 


During the summer we shal! havea large 
stock of young plants of Primulas, Gen- 
tians, Delphiniums, Phlox, Lupins and 
many other Alpines and hardy plants, 
which we can supply at half our usual 
price for grown plants of the same 
varieties. These young plants are exactly 
the same as those we shall ourselves 
grow on and for which full retail prices 
will be charged in the autumn and the 
following spring. Send 14d. for List. 


H.G. & P. M. LYALL, 


Bricket Wood, Watford, Herts. 
Garston (Watford) 2098 


By 
Appointment H.M. Queen 
urserymen Elizabeth, The 
& Seedsmen Queen Mother 


to 


HILLIER & SONS 
for 
TREES & SHRUBS 


Growers commercially of the greatest 
number of species and varieties in the 
temperate regions 


also 


Herbaceous and Alpine Plants 
Roses (including species and Old- 
fashioned varieties) 


Fruit Trees, Bulbs, Summer 
Bedding and Greenhouse Plants, 
Seeds and Sundries 


Please ask for those catalogues in which you 
are interested 


WINCHESTER 


TOP GRADE 
WATTLE HURDLES 


3ft. high .. 12/- 
4ft. high .. 
Sft.high .. 21/- 
6ft. high .. 25/6 


6 ft. long ofbest closely woven hazel or willow. 


CLOSE BOARD 


FENCING 
3ft. high .. 28/- 
4ft.high .. 34/- 


Sft. high .. 42/- 
6ft. high .. /- 


DURABLE INTER- 
= WOVEN FENCING 
3ft. high .. 23/- 
=== = 4ft. high .. 28/- 
= Sfc.high .. 34/- 
6fe. high .. 39/- 


long b owe strongly made of oak or 
hardwoods and creosoted. 
Immediate Despatch. All prices C.W.O. 
Carriage paid England and Wales. 


Also SUPERLAP 
INTERWOVEN 
FENCING 
The horizontal slats 
OVERLAP making a 
1st class ‘peep-proof’ 
and extra rigid fence. 
CHESTNUT FENCING, GARDEN GATES, 
GREENHOUSES, SHEDS, etc. 


Write for Free Lists. 


VALE COUNTRY PRODUCTS 
(Dept. R.H.S.) WANTAGE, BERKS 
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ELECTION AND PRIVILEGES OF FELLOWS 
AND 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


Anyone interested in Horticulture is eligible to apply for Fellowship in The Royal 
Horticultural Society. Women as well as men are admissible, but firms and corporate 
bodies are not, though any number of directors or representatives may join individually. 


Every candidate for admission must complete an application form and return it to 
the Secretary, duly sponsored by a Fellow. 


The Society being incorporated by Royal Charter, the Fellows incur no personal 
liability whatsoever beyond the payment of their annual subscriptions. 


PRIVILEGES 


Fellows subscribing TWO GUINEAS a year are entitled: 


1. ToONE transferable ticket admitting a radius of 35 miles from London 
to all the Society’s meetings and (by the A.B.C. Railway Guide) are 
Shows — the year in which entitled to a double share. 
it is issued. 


8. To obtain advice on horticultural 


2. Toa copy of the Society’s Journal. problems, including the identifica- 


To vote at all meetings of the Society. tion of plants and the control of 
pests and diseases, from the Society’s 
4. To attend the lectures held in con- experts at Wisley. 


junction with the fortnightly Shows. 
9. Subject to certain fees and limita- 


5. To admission with friends on pro- tions, to obtain analyses of manures, 
duction of Fellow’s ticket, to the soils, etc. and to have fruit identified. 
Society’s gardens at Wisley. Details may be obtained on applica- 

ee ae tion to the Director of the gardens 

6. To the use of the Society’s library, at Wisley. 


including, subject to certain con- 


ditions, the right to borrow books 10. To have their gardens inspected by 


by post. the Society's Garden Adviser. 
7. To a share (in proportion to the (Conditions and fees supplied on 
annual subscription) of such surplus application to the Secretary.) 


seeds as may be available for 
distribution from the Society’s 11. To recommend any lady or gentle- 
gardens. Fellows residing beyond man for election as a Fellow. 


Fellows subscribing THREE GUINEAS a year are entitled: 
*To ONE non-transferable ticket and TWO transferable tickets, and to all the 
privileges mentioned in numbers 2 to 11 above. 
Fellows subscribing FOUR GUINEAS a year are entitled: 


*To ONE non-transferable ticket and FIVE transferable tickets, and to all the 
privileges mentioned in numbers 2 to 11 above. 


Annual subscriptions may be commuted for life on an actuarial basis. For particu- 
lars, application should be made to the Secretary stating age on last birthday. 


*A non-transferable ticket may be used only by the Fellow to whom it is issued. 
Neither a non-transferable nor a transferable ticket will admit more than one person 
to a Show, but either will admit four persons to the Society’s gardens. 
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INCORPORATED 1809 


ESTABLISHED 1804 


FORM OF APPLICATION 


for Admission as a Fellow of 


THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


I hereby apply to be admitted a Fellow of The Royal Horticultural Society. 
(four guineas ) * 

I wish to subscribe three guineas - a year, and I undertake if and when elected to pay 
(two guineas 2 

my annual subscription (and entrance fee, if any) and to observe the By-laws of the 

Society and the Rules and Regulations which may from time to time be made under the 

authority of the same for the government of the Society so long as I continue a Fellow 


thereof. 


* Please cross out amounts not applicable. 


NAME IN BLOCK LETTERS 
(Please state whether Mr., Mrs., or Miss) 


TITLE OR PROFESSION 


ADDRESS 


SIGNED 


And I, , being a Fellow of The Royal 


Horticultural Society, nominate the above-named 
for election as a Fellow of the Society. 


SIGNED 


ADDRESS 


This form when completed should be returned to 
The Secretary, The Royal Horticultural Society, Vincent Square, London, S.W. 1. 


Those living outside the United Kingdom and Eire may use this form if they so desire. 
In such cases the subscription is only £1 1s. Od. and the privileges are correspondingly 
reduced. Full particulars will be supplied on application. 

It will be a convenience if a remittance to cover the initial subscription is enclosed with 
this form. 
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PATRONS, COUNCIL AND OFFICERS, 1954 


PATRONS 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY 
QUEEN ELIZABETH, THE QUEEN MOTHER 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS ROYAL 


PRESIDENT 
THE HON. DAVID BOWES-LYON, V.M.H. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS 

Prof. L. H. Baitey, LL.D., Litt.D. B. Y. Morrison 
E. A. Bow tes, M.A., F.L.S., F.R.E.S., C. G. A. Nix, V.M.H. 

V.M.H. Colonel THe Hon. Str HEATON RHopEs, 
Sir Ronatp Hatron, C.B.E., M.A., K.C.V.O., K.B.E. 

D.Sc., F.R.S., V.M.H. Sir Epwarp J. Sacissury, C.B.E., D.Sc., 
Dr. Ernst H. KRELAGE F.R.S., F.L.S., V.M.H. 
Dr. E. D. F.M.L.S. Prof. Sir WILLIAM WRIGHT SMITH, M.A., 
F. CLEVELAND MorcAN F.R.S., F.R.S.E., F.L.S., V.M.H. 


TREASURER: Tue Hon. Lewis Paumer, F.L.S. 


COUNCIL 
VICE-CHAIRMAN: Tue Hon. Lewis PAcLMer, F.L.S. 

E. A. Bow es, M.A., F.L.S., F.R.E.S., F. J. Rose, V.M.H. 

V.M.H. E. H. Savus, C.V¥.0., C.B.E., MC., 
Col. THe Lorp Dicsy, D.S.O., M.C., T.D. M.A. 
H. G. HILurer F. A. Secrett, C.B.E., F.L.S., V.M.H. 
G. W. Leak, V.M.H. Col. F. C. Stern, O.B.E., M.C., F.L.S., 
STuART OGG V.M.H. 
Major A. Pam, O.B.E., M.A., F.L.S., E. P. F. Sutton, M.B.E., V.M.H. 

V.M.H. GeorcE Taytor, D.Sc. 
G. L. PILKINGTON H. V. Tayvioa, C.B.E., D:Sc., V.M.H. 


PROFESSOR OF BOTANY 
Sir WILLIAM Wricut Situ, M.A., F.R.S., F.R.S.E., F.L.S., V.M.H. 


EDITOR OF “CURTIS’S BOTANICAL MAGAZINE” 
W. B. Turritt, D.Sc., F.L.S. 


EDITOR LIBRARIAN 
P. M. Synce, M.A., F.L.S. Miss L. D. Wuirtetey, B.A., F.L.A. 


DIRECTOR OF WISLEY GARDENS 
H. R. Fietcuer, Ph.D., D.Sc. 


SECRETARY DEPUTY SECRETARY 
Brigadier C. V. L. Lycett, O.B.E., B.A. A. Simmonps, M.C., V.M.H. 


AUDITOR: F. G. Featruer, F.C.A. (Messrs. Harper, FEATHER & PATERSON, 
Chartered Accountants) 


BANKERS: WeEstTMINSTER BANK LiMiTED (Victoria Branch) 


SOLICITORS: Messrs. GARRARD, WoLFE & COMPANY 
VOL. LXXIX ( 149 ) 
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THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


FEBRUARY 16, 1954 


REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS of the ONE HUNDRED AND 
FIFTIETH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, held in the 
Lecture Room, New Hall, Greycoat Street, Westminster, on 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954, at 3 P.M. 


The Hon. Davin Bowes-Lyon, V.M.H., President, in the Chair, 
with Members of Council and about three hundred and fifty Fellows. 

Notice of Meeting—The Secretary read the Notice convening the 
Meeting. 

Confirmation of Minutes—The Minutes of the last Annual General 
Meeting, which had been circulated to all Fellows in the Society’s 
JournaL for April, 1953, were approved by the meeting and signed 
by the President. 


Report of the Council—Presidential Address 


The PRESIDENT, in moving the adoption of the Report of the Council, 
said : Since we met one year ago, the Society has suffered the outstanding 
loss of both a Patron and a President. It was shortly after our Annual 
General Meeting last year that the nation heard with deep sorrow of the 
death of Her Majesty Queen Mary. Queen Mary had been a Patron of 
The Royal Horticultural Society for a very great number of years. She 
had always taken a great interest in our affairs, and until the very end 
she was a familiar and interested visitor at Chelsea. The Council, on 
your behalf, conveyed formal condolences to the Royal Family. 

And then, not long after that—in fact, it was just after Chelsea—we 
were all profoundly shocked to learn of the death of our President, 
Lord Aberconway. Many of you here to-day were probably here last 
year and you will have remembered him in his usual good spirits, 
presiding over the meeting and looking fit to preside over us for many 
a year. But many of us who had the good fortune to work with him 
week by week in The Royal Horticultural Society knew that he was far 
from well. He had been our President for 22 years, and during that 
time through his energy and enthusiasm had built up the Society to a 
position of strength and prosperity such as it had never known before. 
I have no doubt at all that when the history of The Royal Horticultural 
Society comes to be written, the period during which he was President 
will demand a very big chapter all to itself. 

To meet the situation thus caused, the Council had to think about 
its Officers again. To fill the vacancy of President, the Council (I do 
not feel in their wisdom—I think more in their folly) decided to appoint 
me for the remainder of the year. This left a vacancy of ‘Treasurer, and 
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I am very glad to say that Mr. Lewis Palmer willingly undertook that 
duty. (Applause.) He has fulfilled it remarkably well. That still left 
a vacancy on the Council, and Lord Digby was appointed to fill that 
vacancy. 

Now we come to a new year, and under our five-year rule three 
Members of Council retire. This year they are Sir Giles Loder, 
Mr. Russell and Mr. Bowles. Sir Giles Loder has been a tremendous 
help to us during those five years, particularly in the sphere of Rhodo- 
dendrons and Camellias, and also at Wisley. Mr. Russell has worked 
like a beaver. I do not know how many Committees he is on or Chair- 
man of—I do not think he knows himself!—but he has agreed, I am 
glad to say, to stay on quite a lot of them although no longer on the 
Council. We thank both Sir Giles Loder and Mr. Russell for their 
services. Then Mr. Bowles was to retire, but we have in our Bye-Laws 
a rule which allows a special dispensation for one Member of Council 
to remain on after five years. Well, the Council felt that the Society 
cannot do without Mr. Bowles—(Applause)—so we have taken advan- 
tage of this rule and we have asked him to stay on the Council; and 
I am delighted to say that he has indicated his willingness so to do. 

To fill the two new vacancies, we welcome back Mr. Sutton, who 
will be of tremendous use to us, as he always has been in the past. He 
is always willing to come and do a great deal of work for the Society 
—except just before Christmas, and at that time, for some curious 
reason, he gets penned in at Smithfield, doing something with fat stock 
—TI am not quite sure what it is! Apart from that time, he is always 
ready to be with us and help us. 

There is another newcomer to the Council whom we welcome very 
much—Mr. F. J. Rose. I am indeed glad that Mr. Rose is joining the 
Council, because it reconstitutes an old custom that we have nearly 
always followed of having one professional gardener to help us in our 
deliberations, and I know that Mr. Rose will do that very well indeed. 
(Applause.) 

Before I pass on, there is one more sombre note. During the year 
two of our former Councillors died. We do not think of them only as 
former Councillors, but as two very great gardeners. One of them was 
Mr. Tom Hay. Mr. Hay, as you know, was nurtured in Scotland, where 
he learned most of his gardening, he then came south and transformed 
Hyde Park from that humdrum place which it was to a place of real 
beauty, and he was also responsible for introducing a large number of 
plants which many of us still grow. We shall miss him very much 
indeed. We also lost Mr. Walter Bentley. Nobody knew more about 
Lilies or how to grow them than he did. All of us very much regret 
his passing. 

Now I come to the affairs of the Society. Last year we thought that 
we had about reached the zenith of our membership, but a lot of com- 
putations of gains and losses during the year have been going on, and 
I understand that in the course of the year we increased our Fellows by 
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another 2,500, so that we now have a Fellowship of 45,000 in the Society. 
It is a remarkable thing that there are 45,000 gardeners who are so 
interested that they become Fellows of the Society, and I think it 
demonstrates the important part gardening plays in the lives of the 
people of this country. 

I believe that last year our Fortnightly Shows were as good as, if not 
better than, we have ever known them before. Although more people 
attended last year than in any previous years, I am surprised that many 
more people do not come and see these Shows every fortnight. They 
really are of top quality, and the public can see them in the greatest 
possible comfort. I do not think we are nearly grateful enough to the 
exhibitors who come and show their plants and flowers and give us so 
much pleasure every fortnight throughout the year. It is not sufficiently 
realized what a great amount of trouble is entailed in preparing for an 
exhibit. It means that the exhibitors and their staffs have got to work 
over the week-end preparing their material; they have to pack up on 
the Monday, transport their stuff to the hall, set it up, remain here on 
the Tuesday and Wednesday, pack up and go back on the Thursday— 
and they do it cheerfully all the year round. We ought to be most 
grateful to them for the pleasure they give us in doing so. (Applause.) 

Then we had Chelsea, as usual—and it was very fine. Everybody 
had put his best foot forward because it was Coronation Year. Another 
curious thing about Chelsea last year was that it hardly rained at all! 
And it is a very odd fact that when it is dry at Chelsea we do not seem 
to get the same publicity. I think it must be that gardening in the wet 
has more news value than gardening in the sunshine! (Laughter.) We 
had one special exhibit, the Commonwealth Exhibit, which was very 
appropriate. It was very kindly undertaken by the Director of Kew 
and his staff, and they put up a most instructive and interesting exhibit 
of Commonwealth plants from all over the world. I do not know 
whether it was influenced by that exhibit, but not long afterwards we 
got a letter from a lady asking us whether we could advise her as to the 
sort of tropical fruits she could most reasonably grow in the colder parts 
of this Island! (Laughter.) We had a great number of overseas visitors, 
more than ever before, at Chelsea, and probably none enjoyed Chelsea 
more than did Queen Salote, who spent many hours there looking at the 
exhibits. 

I should like now to say a word or two about one or two things the 
Society does which we do not report in the Annual Report in the 
JourNAL and which might be of interest. 

Not long ago the Minister of Works, Sir David Eccles, sought the 
Society’s advice on the remodelling of Hamilton Gardens at the top 
corner of Hyde Park, just inside Hyde Park Corner. The Curator and 
I went and met Sir David and some of his people, and I am glad to say 
that I think the advice that we were able to give has been useful. I think 
that is the sort of thing—and I hope you will agree it is the sort of thing 
—which the Society ought to do and which we are, indeed, glad to do, 
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Last year I was invited to preside over the Grand Jury of the 
“Flora” in Holland, where I was accompanied by three Members of 
Council who were judges, and we spent three days in Holland at that 
great Show. We made a large number of very useful and important 
contacts with our Dutch friends in the horticultural world. One useful 
result is that I think we are going to expedite between us the clearing 
up of the confusion which exists in the varietal names of Daffodils and 
Tulips, and that indeed will be an accomplishment. 

Next year I have accepted an invitation to do the same thing at the 
Quinquennial Exhibition at Ghent. I understand that a Committee is 
sitting in this country now with a view to trying to get a British section 
in that Show, and I think it is most important that Britain should be 
represented at these continental Shows. We have not been there lately, 
and it seems to me that it is a great pity that we have not ; so I wish that 
Committee great success in its efforts to put forward a good exhibit at 
Ghent next year of what British horticulturists can do. 

As to Wisley, I believe the garden gets better and better every year. 
But perhaps the item of interest this year from Wisley is not of plants 
but of bricks and mortar, though I hope it will ultimately redound to 
the credit of the plants. I refer to the Hostel. The Hostel is well on 
its way to completion, and when it is complete it will house 36 students 
instead of the 19 which is all that we can take now in the two very 
unsatisfactory houses in which they live. ‘The Hostel will have cost a lot 
of money, but that is now Mr. Palmer’s affair and not mine! But when 
the Hostel is finished, we shall have 36 students there and what we shall 
be doing, apart from anything else, is turning out young men fully 
qualified on all sides of gardening, which is something that is becoming 
rarer and more necessary every year. 

We are interested in two expeditions abroad. There is another ex- 
pedition going out to Nepal this spring under the auspices of the 
British Museum. We are going to take a share, and I am glad to say 
that a member of our staff from Wisley is going out with the party, and 
I hope that we shall get some good plants back from that expedition. 

Captain Kingdon-Ward is still out in Assam. He is beginning to 
send back seeds. It is rather early yet to say how much is going to be 
hardy or not, but from a preliminary list there are some interesting 
things to come. He has described a climbing Gentian which might be 
interesting, and he has found a new Lily, which he describes as being 
a small Lily of the Martagon type, very prolific in seed, and having the 
unusual habit that it lives up a tree. I do not know whether you have 
ever heard of a Lily up a tree, I have not, but I have heard of the woman 
who lived in a shoe, and if this Lily proves as prolific as she we all ought 
to have them in our trees soon! 

This autumn we are going to revive the great Autumn Show, which 
will be held at the National Hall at Olympia. Since the war we have 
held this Autumn Show in our two Halls, but they have proved too 
small for the needs, and so this year for the first time we shall expand 
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at Olympia. The Show is to be open for four days, including the 
Saturday, and we shall see what the result is. But I, for one, am very 
glad that we are going back to the pre-war habit of the great Autumn 
Show. 

This year, as you all know, is our Sesquicentenary—in other words, 
we are 150 years old and, curiously enough, at the same time Wisley is 
50 years old. So we thought it would be right and proper that we should 
celebrate this double occasion in a fairly modest manner. Broadly 
speaking, the proposal is that we should have our celebration at the end 
of July, and it will be roughly as follows: We are expecting to have a 
number of distinguished foreign horticulturists visiting us for this 
occasion, and on the afternoon of Tuesday, July 27, when we shall be 
having our Show, a number of learned Societies both at home and over- 
seas have informed us that they want to present addresses of congratula- 
tion. This will take place in the Old Hall. On that evening we intend to 
hold an evening reception in both Halls for Fellows. ‘The principal 
attraction will be a very interesting exhibition of all the treasures 
which the Society has collected during its 150 years. There will be 
refreshments, and I hope that it will be a nice evening gathering. The 
climax to our celebrations will be on the following day at Wisley, 
where we propose to hold a garden party and to have the official opening 
of the Hostel, and I am very glad to inform you that Her Majesty Queen 
Elizabeth the Queen Mother has graciously consented to come and 
perform the opening ceremony. (Applause.) That will be at 3.45 
o’clock in the afternoon. 

As regards the evening reception, if so many Fellows wish to come 
that the two Halls cannot possibly hold them, we feel that the fairest 
way will be to put everybody’s applications into a hat and to ballot for 
those who are to be lucky. Obviously we are limited as to the numbers 
in our two Halls, but we are not limited in the numbers at Wisley—and 
I do not know which of the two days I should choose if I had to make 
a choice of one or the other. 

There is only one other thing that I want to say. We have been very 
busy all the year both at Wisley and at Vincent Square. We really could 
not get through the work if it were not for the astonishingly hard-working 
staff that we have at both ends. They really do work themselves almost 
to death, and I do not think we can be too grateful to them for all the 
work they do. (Applause.) 

I now ask the Treasurer to speak on the Society’s financial situation 
and to second the motion for the adoption of the Report. 


The TReasurER (The Hon. Lewis Palmer), in seconding the motion 
for the adoption of the Report, said : 

Over the last few months I have had it very forcibly borne in upon 
me on more than one occasion that the chief qualification for the office 
of Treasurer is the ability to say “‘ No” and to say it very firmly and very 
often! (Laughter.) Now, the President has told you, quite wrongly, that 
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he doubted the wisdom of the Council in appointing him President; 
but I have had it very much borne in on me that perhaps the Council 
was not so wise as it might have been in passing over the claims of 
Mr. Molotov for the office of ‘Treasurer, for no one in this world says 
“No” better and more often than he does! (Laughter.) In fact, he has 
recently given renewed evidence of his unrivalled capacity in this direc- 
tion. So I think the Council did not really give this matter sufficient 
consideration. But as the Council decided to pass over his claims, I have 
had to do my best. 

When the President addressed you last year from this Chair, he was 
able to inform you that the revenue of the Society had, for the first time 
in history, reached the great total of £100,000. ‘This year, as you have 
heard, there has been a further increase in our Fellows, and our revenue 
has risen from their subscriptions to £108,000. It is indeed fortunate 
for the Society that that is so, because costs have continued their upward 
trend. Nearly all the items that make up our expenditure have been 
subject to that upward trend. Although there are some encouraging 
signs that one or two items are halting in that course—notably paper for 
our JOURNAL—yet still the process of increase in expenditure goes on. 

I have no doubt that you have all studied the Accounts and know 
them by heart, so if I refer to one or two items you will know what I am 
talking about. 

On the revenue side, we have to report an increase of £7,000 in sub- 
scriptions and a small increase in dividends and interest, which is mainly 
the result of the changes which my predecessor referred to last year. 
Then there is an increase of just over £3,000 from Hall lettings, making 
(with minor items) a total increase of revenue for the year of £11,500. 

On the expenditure side, salaries and wages are up again in London 
by about {600 and at Wisley by £1,300, which is a smaller increase in 
total than last year, in spite of a further rise in agricultural wages. The 
Finance Committee has this heading of expenditure under constant 
review to ensure that no more staff are employed than is necessary to 
maintain the efficiency of the services which the Society renders to its 
Fellows; and I think enormous credit is due to all our staff for the 
amount of work they put in. (Applause.) 

I should like to say a word about the expenditure on publications. 
You will see that there has been a reduction of £9,000 under this head. 
Of this sum, £4,500 is due to the smaller size which has been adopted 
for the JouRNAL. This has effected a substantial saving both in the 
amount of paper consumed and in the cost of postage. Another saving 
has been effected by the separate publication of the Proceedings of your 
numerous Committees. We thought that many Fellows who enjoy 
reading their JOURNAL as it comes to them month by month were rather 
irked by the number of pages that used to be taken up by the Proceedings 
of numerous Committees, and we thought it would meet their wishes if 
those Proceedings were printed separately and circulated only to those 
Fellows who expressed a desire to receive them. We made these two 
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alterations with considerable hesitation, since we realize how much our 
Fellows look forward to receiving their monthly JouRNAL, and I hope 
that you will not think that the smaller size has in any way reduced the 
pleasure or interest which you receive from the JOURNAL. ‘The remainder 
of the reduction in the cost of publications is due to the fact that the 
Society did not undertake the publication of any major book during the 
year, while revenue still continued to come in from books published in 
previous years. 

As regards the expenditure on meetings, you will remember that 
there was a very small surplus last year; but this year there is again a 
deficit amounting to £4,000. 

On the other hand, apart from a small contribution of {50 to an 
expedition, there is no special expenditure to record this year; and that 
makes an improvement of nearly £5,000 on the figures for last year. 

Finally, you will see that we have earmarked {£25,000 towards the 
cost of the new Hostel and Restaurant at Wisley. It looks as if this 
building which, as the President has told you, is nearing completion 
now, will when all is said and done cost us something in the region of 
£48,000 to £50,000. You will remember that last year we set aside 
£10,000 towards this object, and if we put £25,000 aside this year, that 
will leave some £13,000 to £15,000 to be found next year. 

We have also set aside {6,000 to meet some heavy expenditure on 
the maintenance of this Hall and the Old Hall which will come due this 
year. 

We end the year, after making these provisions, with a small surplus 
of £1,500 against {£2,g00 last year. 

I now ask you to turn to the Wisley Accounts. On the expenditure 
side, I have already dealt with the item of salaries and wages. ‘The only 
other item to which I draw your attention is the allocation to Deprecia- 
tion and Renewals Fund, which we have increased this year by £1,000 
in view of the rather heavy drafts that we have made on this Fund to 
meet some rather exceptional maintenance expenditure at Wisley during 
the year. 

The total expenditure on Wisley this year came to the not incon- 
siderable figure of £47,000. I have sometimes heard it said that we 
spend too much money on Wisley, but I am quite sure that the majority 
of our Fellows would not agree with that. I wonder whether our 
Fellows fully realize all the various activities that are carried on at 
Wisley. In the first place, there are the Gardens themselves, extending 
to 170 acres under cultivation. In these Gardens it is the pride and 
boast of the Society to maintain in first-class condition, for the pleasure 
and instruction of its Fellows and of the public, an example of every 
branch of gardening, together with an unrivalled collection of hardy 
plants so disposed and grown as to show their merits to the best advan- 
tage. Then, for the benefit of our Fellows, there are the Botanical, 
Mycological and Entomological Laboratories ready to give their advice 
and help on any of the problems which our Fellows may have and which 
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may be presented to them. There are then the numerous demonstrations 
of standard horticultural operations which have proved so popular with 
Fellows, and there are the special Fruit and Vegetable Gardens main- 
tained for the benefit of those Fellows who have to garden in confined 
spaces. 

Then there is the great educational work of the Society in training 
student gardeners by practical experience, by lectures and by holding 
the examinations for the National Diploma of Horticulture. As your 
President said, Wisley has now assumed rather exceptional importance 
in this direction, because it is almost the only remaining garden where 
a student can get practical experience in every branch of horticulture. 
In the old days there were very many large private gardens up and 
down the country where young men were trained in all branches of 
horticulture, but they have one by one disappeared under the stress of 
the economic changes of our time; and Wisley is left as almost the 
only place that can supply the basic groundwork of a sound all-round 
horticultural education. 

Then, in addition to this educational work, there are the trials which 
are conducted at Wisley to test out the merits and constitutions of new 
strains of plants as they are introduced to cultivation. There are always 
a dozen or so of these trials in progress at any one time. 

Finally, there are the National Fruit Trials which are conducted at 
Wisley on behalf of the Ministry of Agriculture. These will one day be 
moved to a more.suitable site, when they will come wholly under the 
Ministry; but for the present the Society conducts them under an old 
agreement with the Ministry under which the Society and the Ministry 
share the cost, subject to a maximum contribution by the Ministry of 
£1,200 a year. If you take it by and large over the course of the years, 
the contribution of the Society has been slightly more than the contri- 
bution of the Ministry in the maintenance of these trials. 

We have added a note in the Accounts this year to show the pro- 
portion of the garden wages that is attributable to these trials. To this 
should be added a proportion of the other expenses not so easily shown 
separately. On the other side, in addition to the Ministry’s grant of 
£1,200, there is the sale of fruit totalling this year {£1,8go, included 
under the miscellaneous receipts. 

When you take into account that pretty formidable list of activities 
at Wisley, I think you will agree with me that it reflects the utmost credit 
on the Director, Dr. Fletcher, and on the Curator, Mr. Hanger, that they 
are able to achieve so much with the staff at their disposal. (Applause.) 

I will not keep you very much longer, but I have just to refer to a 
couple of items in the Balance Sheet to which I ought to draw your 
attention. The first is in regard to the market value of the Society’s 
investments. Last year market conditions were not good, and these 
investments showed a depreciation on the book value at that time 
of some £24,000. I am glad to be able to tell you that this figure has 
now improved with the recovery of prices to about £9,800; and as 
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the investments are nearly all in dated securities, it will in due course 
disappear altogether. 

The other thing to which I must draw your attention is the form of 
the Wisley Gardens Balance Sheet. The Wisley Gardens, from the 
Accountants’ point of view, consists of two parts—the original part, 
which is the subject of the Hanbury Trust, and the rest, comprised of 
later acquisitions. The original part, according to the provisions of the 
Trust Deed, is not legally our property, but is the property of the 
Trustees. That part includes the ground on which stand the laboratory, 
the Curator’s house, glasshouses—all the centre part of the Gardens, in 
fact, and even the ground on which the new Hostel is being built. The 
Wisley Gardens Balance Sheet now contains only items referring to 
this part of the Gardens which legally are not the Society’s property. 
All the items which represent assets in the rest of the Gardens and which 
used to be shown in the Wisley Balance Sheet have now been trans- 
ferred to the Balance Sheet of the Society. We have therefore eliminated 
that mysterious item which used to appear always in the Society’s 
Balance Sheet entitled ‘‘ The Wisley Adjustment Account.’”’ You know, 
auditors and accountants are like other artists—they dearly love to put 
in a piece of virtuosity to show what good craftsmen they are! (Laughter.) 
I have always regarded this item of “The Wisley Adjustment Account”’ 
as a piece of auditors’ virtuosity ; and although we shall miss it from that 
point of view, I am sure that its absence will make the Accounts rather 
more easy to understand. 

I think that is all that I wish to draw to your attention, and I now 
have much pleasure in seconding the adoption of the Report. 


The PresipenT: Before I put the motion for the adoption of the 
Report to the meeting, does any Fellow of the Society wish to ask any 
questions ? 

(There were no questions.) 


(The motion for the adoption of the Report was carried unanimously.) 


Election of the President for 1954 


The Vice-CHaiRMAN (The Hon. Lewis Palmer): I rise in my capacity 
as Vice-Chairman of the Council to say a little piece which always used 
to be said by Mr. Bowles, and he always said it in a way which I cannot 
hope to imitate. But to-day Mr. Bowles has another little piece to say, 
so I am saying this little piece. It is that, since no other nominations 
have been received, I have much pleasure in declaring that Mr. Bowes- 
Lyon is elected President of the Society, under Bye-law 59. ( Applause.) 

I should like to make it quite clear that I am referring to the old 
Bye-laws and not to the new Bye-laws, because I see that in the new Bye- 
laws, Bye-law 59 reads: “Any Member of the Council may be removed 
for incapacity by a resolution passed at an annual meeting.” (Laughter.) 


The Presipent: If there are no other remarks on that last statement, 
I should like to thank you, Mr. Palmer and Ladies and Gentlemen, for 
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electing me to this very proud position in the Society. I feel that it is 
a very great honour, and all I would say now is that I promise you I will 
do my very best to uphold this great position. 


Election of Eleven Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer, Three Members of Council 
and an Auditor 


The PrestpENT: I have now to declare that, in accordance with 
Bye-laws 57 to 61, the following are duly elected: 


As Vice-Presidents: Prof. L. H. Bailey; Mr. E. A. Bowles; Sir 
Ronald G. Hatton; Dr. Ernst H. Krelage; Dr. E. D. Merrill; Mr. F. 
Cleveland Morgan; Mr. B. Y. Morrison; Mr. C. G. A. Nix; Col. The 
Hon. Sir Heaton Rhodes ; Sir Edward J. Salisbury and Prof. Sir William 
Wright Smith. 


As Treasurer : The Hon. Lewis Palmer. It is with very much pleasure 
that I inform you that Mr. Palmer has been duly elected Treasurer for 
the ensuing year. We are most grateful to him for serving again. As 
you have heard, he is a very much better Treasurer and he knows very 
much more about it than his predecessor! 


As Members of Council: Mr. E. A. Bowles; Mr. F. J. Rose and 
Mr. E. P. F. Sutton. 


As Auditor: Mr. F. G. Feather. 


Approval of Draft Bye-laws 

The PreEsIDENT: I have now to put to you a special resolution on the 
Bye-laws. Our Bye-laws are very old and many of them are out of date, 
so we have taken the trouble this year to try to bring them up to date in 
order that they may make sense, which in their present state many of 
them do not. The text of the new Bye-laws went out with the January 
JouRNAL; perhaps all of you have read them carefully, but in any case 
I think I can assure you that from the point of view of the Society they 
are up to date. 

Before I formally move the adoption of the draft Bye-laws, I wish 
to refer to a point which has been raised by one of our Fellows and con- 
sidered by the Council. In Bye-law 74, which deals with the property 
of the Society, this sentence occurs: “But this Bye-law shall not prevent 
Fellows from competing for and receiving from the Society prizes in 
money, awards, medals, seeds, plants, publications, etc.’’ ‘This phrase 
implies that Fellows compete for “seeds, plants, publications, etc.” That 
is not so, and therefore I move that this sentence be replaced by: “‘But 
this Bye-law shall not prevent Fellows from competing for and receiving 
from the Society prizes in money or other awards or medals, or from 
receiving seeds, plants, publications, etc.”’ 


(The amendment was agreed to.) 
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The PrestpENT: Unless there are any questions on the Bye-laws, 
I therefore move the following resolution: 


“It is resolved that the existing Bye-laws of the Society be 
hereby revoked and that the revised Bye-laws, copies of which were 
circulated to all Fellows with the Agenda of this Annual Meeting 
and a copy of which has been produced at this Meeting, be and are 
hereby adopted in their place.” 


(The resolution was carried unanimously.) 


Place of Meeting 


The PrestpENT: There is one other question that I should like to 
put to the meeting. Representations have been made to the Council 
and to me that this Annual General Meeting should be held in a larger 
place. (Hear, hear.) It could be held in the Old Hall, or alternatively, 
if you have had enough after this meeting, it could be held in a smaller 
room—a committee room upstairs! But I should like to put it to the 
meeting whether the preference would be to hold the Annual General 
Meeting next year in the Old Hall and not in the Lecture Room. 


(The proposal was agreed to unanimously.) 


Presentation of Annual Awards—The PresipEnt then presented 
the following awards :— 


The Victoria Medal of Honour—Awarded to British Horticul- 
turists, resident in the United Kingdom, whom the Council consider 
deserving of special honour at the hands of the Society. 


To The Hon. D. Bowes-Lyon. 


Mr. E. A. Bow es: I am not standing up this year to say my “little 
piece” as I am taking on a new task, which is a very pleasant one and one 
that I feel I am hardly fit to fulfil. It is to present the V.M.H., the 
highest award that we have it in our power to give to worthy gardeners; 
and I know of no one more worthy to receive it than our President. 
(Applause.) He comes of a very talented gardening family, who made 
the beautiful place in which he lives. He has a great knowledge and 
a great understanding of plants. I feel very unworthy to present this, 
our highest honour, to one so eminent and so kind as he has always been. 
Perhaps | might be likened to the skull or the mummy at the feast which 
the Ancients had placed beside their good food to remind them that they 
were getting on in years. I need no such reminder. You have only to 
look at me. I am almost ashamed to come and hobble about among 
you as I do, and if it were not for the kindness of all that I meet here 
at the R.H.S., who are always ready to give me a hand and keep my feet 
from stumbling, I do not know that I should be able to carry on. But 
if I give up the R.H.S. and the pleasure I get from it, what will become 
of me? I do not think life would be worth living. 
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Now that I know that we have such an able President to look after 
our affairs it does not much matter if I get even a littie older and am no 
longer able to come here. 

Mr. President, I have great pleasure in presenting to you the Victoria 
Medal of Honour. 

(Mr. Bowles then presented the Medal to the President amid applause.) 


In making this presentation I doubt whether my technique is 
correct. For instance, ought I to place it in the President’s left hand and 
ask him to transfer it to his right hand for presentation to himself ? 

Anyway, I thank you all for conferring upon me the great honour of 
presenting this Medal to one of the kindest and best friends that I have. 
(Applause.) 

The PresipENT: Mr. Bowles, Ladies and Gentlemen, I am very 
appreciative of this great honour which you have done me. I could not 
have enjoyed receiving this Medal more than from Mr. Bowles’s hands. 
We all look upon him as the father of all gardeners, and may he long 
be with us in our Council. (Applause.) 

To Mr. A. P. BALFour. 

The PresipeNT: Mr. Balfour has been responsible for many years 
for the breeding of plants, particularly annuals, and has produced a 
great number of new plants. I believe that during this last year he has 
been mixing marriages atrociously! I am told that this year he is pro- 
ducing a new plant called Venidio-Arctotis; I would not like to say what 
its parents are, but I believe that the result is quite beautiful. 

To Mr. F. E. W. HANGER. 

The PresipENT: There are many things one could say about you, 
Mr. Hanger! But what I should like to say to-day about you is that you 
were the great head gardener of that prince of gardeners Mr. Lionel 
de Rothschild. You have raised a great many new hybrids of Rhodo- 
dendrons and other plants. For that and for that only you are most 
deserving of the Victoria Medal of Honour. 

To Mr. C. E. Hupson. 

The Presipent: Mr. Hudson, you are the senior education and 
advisory officer of the Horticultural Section of the National Agricul- 
tural Advisory Service. What we really like about you here is the fact 
that you in the Ministry co-operate with us in the Society, and you 
have helped in a number of ways in the last few years to make things 
go through easily. Apart from that, you have been of enormous help to 
us over our National Fruit Trials, and for that, if for no other reasons, 
we have very much pleasure in presenting you with the Victoria Medal 
of Honour. 

To the Hon. RoBert JAMEs. 


The PrEsIDENT: Of you, Mr. James, I should like to quote something 
that was said by our late President, Lord Aberconway ; he said, “There 
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is only one person who knows more about plants than Mr. James and 
that is Mr. Bowles.” 


To Mr. T. NEAME. 


The PresipENT: You have a name which everybody knows in the 
fruit world; but what you can do which I know few other people can do 
is to grow a really delicious Pear. I have very much pleasure in present- 
ing the Medal to you. 


To Major G. SuHErRRIFF. 


The PresIDENT: It seems very strange to see you and to talk to you 
without your twin, Mr. Ludlow. You have introduced into this country 
from your expeditions so many wonderful plants that you are fully 
deserving of the Victoria Medal of Honour, which I am very glad to 
present to you. 


To Mr. H. SHOESMITH. 


The Prestpent: Mr. Shoesmith, I think I am right in saying that 
you have raised more good new Chrysanthemums than anybody else, 
and I therefore have very much pleasure in presenting the Medal to you, 


To The Eart or STairr. 


The PresipENT: Lord Stair, I believe you have come all the way 
from Scotland to receive this great honour from the Society. I know 
what a busy man you are there. I know that you are ever drilling the 
Royal Archers in Edinburgh, and when you are not doing that you are 
keeping Scotland generally in order. The Society has asked you to come 
here for none of these reasons but because you are a great gardener in 
Wigtownshire, and have grown and brought here over the years a 
number of first-class plants; and therefore we are delighted to give you 
the Victoria Medal of Honour. 


Associate of Honour Badge—The Associateship of Honour is 
conferred on persons of British nationality who have rendered distin- 
guished service to Horticulture in the course of their employment. 

On Mr. M. J. BARNETT (not attending). 

On Mr. D. Boyes (not attending). 


On Mr. E. D. Downes. (Mr. J. Downes received the medal on 
behalf of his brother.) 


The PresIDENT: I believe that your brother has had a long and most 
distinguished career in Jamaica, and I should be grateful if you would 
present this Medal to him or see that it gets to him from the Society. 


On Mr. W. FLEMING. 


The PresipeNT: Mr. Fleming, you have been for a long time in 
charge of those great gardens at Borde Hill, and you also give us great 
pleasure here from time to time with those excellent exhibits that you 
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bring here. For that and for many other good gardening acts, I have 
very much pleasure in presenting you with the Associate of Honour 
Badge. 


On Mr. A. G. L. HELtyer. 


The PresIDENT: Mr. Hellyer, I think that all here have many times 
enjoyed your writings, whether in Gardening Illustrated or in Country 
Life. You give great pleasure to a great many people and there is great 
knowledge behind your writings. I have very much pleasure in pre- 
senting the Badge to you. 


On Mr. T. S. WELLS. 


The PresipENT: You have had a long career in the world of parks, 
Mr. Wells, and you are now Superintendent at Derby. I believe that, 
among other things, you are on our own Panel of Examiners here, 
and you come down to help us; and you are also Chairman of the 
Finance Committee of the Institute of Parks Administration. I have 
very much pleasure in presenting the Badge to you. 


Veitch Memorial Medal—Awarded to those who have helped 
in the advancement and improvement of the science and practice of 
Horticulture. 


To Mr. E. F. Hawes. Gold Medal for his work on behalf of the 
Chrysanthemum. 


The PresipDEnT: I believe it is largely due to you that the National 
Chrysanthemum Society is in such a flourishing state to-day. I also 
attribute largely to you the fact that we have now concluded between 
your Society and ours a most successful joint venture, so that in future 
all awards to Chrysanthemums will be on a par and there will be no 
more confusion. For that and for all your other work in the Chrysanthe- 
mum world, I have much pleasure in awarding you the Gold Medal. 


To Dr. W. B. TurRILt (not attending). Gold Medal for his services 
as Editor of Curtis’s Botanical Magazine. 


To Miss Netty Roserts. Silver Medal and 25 guineas for her work 
in figuring certificated Orchids. 


The PrestpENT: Miss Roberts, you have been the artist who has 
figured our certificated Orchids for 50 years, and I believe that you have 
painted every single Orchid receiving an award during that period. 
It is a very great innings, and I am very glad to present you with this 
Silver Medal and cheque. 


To Mr. FRANK Barker. Silver Medal for his work in connexion 
with Alpine Plants. (Miss Barker received the Medal.) 


The PresipeNt: Miss Barker, all your father’s friends and I in 
particular heard with the greatest sorrow of the bereavement which you 
have so recently undergone. Your father was a great man in the world 
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of Alpines, and particularly we shall always remember those wonderfully 
grown Primulas that he used to produce at the Fortnightly Shows. But 
he also went abroad and introduced or reintroduced good plants from 
time to time. I am glad that he was able to appreciate that we had 
recognized him before he passed away, and I shall be glad if you will 
accept this Silver Medal. 


The A. J. Waley Medal—Awarded to a working gardener who has 
helped in the cultivation of Rhododendrons. 


To Mr. P. WISEMAN. 


The PresIpENT: Mr. Wiseman, I do not know for how many years 
you have been at Bagshot Nurseries, but I know that over the years 
you have produced a great number of hybrid Rhododendrons and 
Azaleas, many of them having recéived awards from the Society. It is 
a great work that you have done, and I have very much pleasure in 
awarding this Medal to you. 


The Reginald Cory Memorial Cup—Awarded, with a view to 
encouraging the production of hardy hybrids of garden origin, to the 
raiser of a plant which is the result of an interitional cross, and of which 
at least one parent is a species. 


To Mr. A. V. Pike, for Buddleta « Pikei ‘Hever.’ 


The Presipent: Mr. Pike, the hybrid Buddleia which you raised 
for Colonel Astor at Hever rightly received recognition as a remarkable 
plant. I was very interested to see again in the Hall to-day a further 
production from the Hever Gardens which you brought up and which 
I think also received an award. For Buddleia Pikei ‘Hever’ | have much 
pleasure in presenting the Cup to you. 


The George Monro Memorial Cup—Awarded forthe best exhibit 
of vegetables shown by an amateur during the year. 


To Col. E. J. S. Warp, for an exhibit of vegetables shown on 
October 20. 

The PresIDENT: ‘That was a magnificent collection of vegetables that 
you showed us this autumn. I feel that we never have enough 
vegetables in our Fortnightly Shows. I like vegetables at our Shows, 
and I like the smell of them. I do not think a Flower Show has the right 
smell unless it has a vegetable smell in it. So I hope you will show again 
this year. In the meantime, I have much pleasure in presenting you 
with this Cup. 


The Gordon-Lennox Cup—Awarded for the best exhibit of fruit 
shown by an amateur during the year. 


To Howarp H. Cranz, Esq., for an exhibit of Apples, shown on 
November 3. 
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The PresipeNt: Mr. Crane, I congratulate you on that magnificent 
display of Apples which you gave us this autumn. As I said just now 
about vegetables, I think that to bring the smell of the Apple house into 
the Hall is an admirable plan, so I hope you will bring more Apples 
again next year. 


The Lawrence Medal—Awarded for the best exhibit shown to the 
Society during the year. 


To Messrs. Bees Ltp., for an exhibit of Clematis shown at Chelsea 
Show. 
(Mr. Dixon received the Medal.) 


The PresIDENT: I think everybody who went to Chelsea was de- 
lighted to see for the first time since before the war a really good exhibit 
of Clematis. It showed us all what an important and everyday garden 
plant it is. You performed a great service besides, as we think, having 
produced the best individual exhibit of the year. I congratulate you. 


The Holford Medal— Awarded for the best exhibit of plants and/or 


flowers shown by an amateur during the year. 


To His Grace THE Duke OF NorFo_k for an exhibit of Begonias 
shown on November 17. 
(Mr. WisEMAN, Gardener, received the Medal.) 


The PresipeNt: The Begonias that you brought up from Arundel 
last November really were a sight for sore eyes. It really made our 
Show, and I hope that the Duke will allow you to come and show other 
things at a not-too-distant date. I congratulate you on that exhibit. 


The Sander Medal—Awarded to the exhibitor of the best new 
greenhouse plant of general utility shown to the Society during the year. 


To THe CoLHAM GREEN Nurseries for Chrysanthemum ‘Balcombe 
Perfection.’ 
(Mr. J. B. STEVENSON received the Medal.) 


The PrestIpENT: I congratulate you on your Chrysanthemum 
‘Balcombe Perfection.’ It was a lovely flower. 


The George Moore Medal—Awarded for the best new Cypri- 
pedium shown to the Society during the year. 


To Leonarp W. Brummirt, Esq., for Cypripedium ‘Minster Lovell’ 
shown on March 17. 


The President: [ congratulate you very much on your exhibit. 
The Williams Memorial Medal—Awarded for the best group of 


plants and/or cut blooms of one genus which show excellence in 
cultivation. 
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To Messrs. Ropert BOLTON & Son for an exhibit of Sweet Peas at 
Chelsea Show. 
(The Medal was received by Mr. Botton.) 


The PresipenT: I think that Chelsea would never be Chelsea if it 
were not for a nice exhibit of Sweet Peas from Bolton’s, and I am 
delighted to see that you are carrying on with the same quality of 
exhibit as your father always did. I have much pleasure in presenting 
this Medal to you. 


Presentation of the Gold Medal on behalf of the Horti- 
cultural Society of New York— 


The Secretary: The Horticultural Society of New York has asked 
the President to present on their behalf a Gold Medal, and I will read 
to you the citation: 


“In recognition of the distinguished services of Mr. Gordon 
Forsyth in the field of horticultural journalism for many years, and 
in special appreciation of Mr. Forsyth’s masterly reporting to the 
American press of horticulture’s part in the coronation of Her 
Majesty Queen Elizabeth, the Horticultural Society of New York, 
Inc., is proud to confer upon Mr. Forsyth its gold medal and wishes 
to express its gratitude to The Royal Horticultural Society for the 
courtesy of this presentation.” 


The PrestiDENT: Mr. Forsyth, besides doing the admirable duty of 
informing the readers of the New York Herald-Tribune of our horti- 
cultural doings in this country, I understand that perhaps one of the 
principal reasons you are so good at doing this is that you spent quite 
a long time with us at Wisley. I am therefore very pleased indeed, on 
behalf of the Horticultural Society of New York, to present you with 
this Medal. 


Vote of Thanks to the Chairman 


Mr. Curistie-MILLER: I rise to propose a vote of thanks to our 
President for his service in the Chair to-day. Many of us who sat under 
the Chairmanship of the late President, Lord Aberconway, will remem- 
ber that he set a very high standard of excellence in the conduct of this 
Annual Meeting. I think we can say quite sincerely that our new 
President has maintained that standard of excellence, whether it has 
been in giving us the story and telling us of the doings of the Society, 3 
or whether in the remarks which he made to the various individuals who 
received honour from the Society; there was a felicitous speech from 
the President and there was something for each of those people to take 
away, and I venture to say that many of them will remember those 
pleasant words to their dying day and possibly their families will 
remember them afterwards. It is not only what is said; it is very much 
the way in which it is said that matters. 
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We congratulate the President on the way in which he has presided 
this afternoon, on this great occasion of the Annual Meeting in the 
year of the one hundred and fiftieth Anniversary of the Society. I beg 
to move that a vote of thanks be accorded to the President. (Applause.) 

Mr. Wa ter: I am very pleased to have the privilege of seconding 
the vote of thanks moved by Mr. Christie-Miller. I have been firmly 
warned that I am not to make a speech, so | will simply say that I am 
quite sure that all of us agree with all the things that Mr. Christie-Miller 
has said about the President. (Applause.) 


(The vote of thanks was carried with acclamation.) 


The PrEsIDENT: I thank Mr. Christie-Miller and Mr. Walter very 
much for their kind words. I must confess that when I started this 
afternoon I was quite alarmed at addressing you all, but you have all 
been so kind and appreciative that I end the afternoon by not feeling 
frightened at all. 

Thank you for the patience you have shown in this long meeting, 
and I look forward to seeing you this time next year in the Old Hall. 

I now declare the Annual General Meeting closed. 


(The Meeting then terminated.) 
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Shows 
Fortnightly Show. 
Tuespay, April 13 Daffodil Show. 
12.30 P.M. to 6 P.M. | Camellia Competition. 
Wepnesbay, April 14 \Sewell Medal Alpine-house and 
10 A.M. to § P.M. Rock-garden Plant Competition 


for Horticultural Traders. 
Fortnightly Show. 
Alpine Garden Society’s Show. 
- National Auricula and Primula 
Society’s Competition (April 27 


Tuespay, April 27 | 
12 NOON to 6 P.M. 
Wepnespay, April 28 


10 A.M. to § P.M. only) 
Tuespay, May 4 ) 

W 12.30 P.M. to 6 P.M. +} Rhododendron Show. 
EDNESDAY, May 5 


10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Chelsea Show 
Tuespay, May 25-—(Private View) 2 P.M. to 8 P.M. 
WEDNESDAY, May 26—8.30 A.M. to 8 P.M. 
THursDAY, May 27—8.30 A.M. to 8 P.M. 

Fripay, May 28—8.30 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Full particulars of the availability of Fellows’ and Associates’ 
tickets and the charges for the admission of the public will be given in 
the May JourNaL. 


(168) 
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Lectures 
Tuespay, April 13, at 3 P.M. “Some Uncommon Plants for the Chalk 
Garden ” by MR. L. MAURICE MASON. 
Tuespay, April 27, at 3 P.M. “The Construction and Planting of Dry 
Walls ” by MR. W. E. TH. INGWERSEN, V.M.H. 
Tuespay, May 4, at 3 P.M. “Dwarf Rhododendrons suitable for Rock- 
gardens ”’ by MR. J. P. C. RUSSELL. 


Demonstrations at Wisley—The following demonstrations will 
be given at Wisley, that on the second day being in each case a repetition 
of that given on the first. 


Vegetable Garden 
May 5-6. Thinning, Transplanting and Successional Cropping. 
(Commencing at 2 P.M.) 


Flower Garden 
May 19-20. The Summer Pruning of Shrubs. (Commencing at 2 P.M.) 

The Society’s Sesquicentenary—As previously announced, the 
150th anniversary of the foundation of the Society will be celebrated in 
July. This is also the soth anniversary of the acquisition of the Gardens 
at Wisley. The principal event in these celebrations will be the opening 
of the new Hostei at Wisley, a ceremony which HER MAJESTY QUEEN 
ELIZABETH THE QUEEN MOTHER has graciously consented to perform. 
Other functions will take place in London as shown in the timetable 
printed below. 

In view of the necessity for making adequate arrangements, as 
stated below, admission to certain functions will be obtainable only by 
special tickets issued for the purpose and not by Fellows’ and Associates’ 
ordinary tickets. If the number of applications for tickets for a particular 
function exceeds the number of persons who can be accommodated, a 
ballot will be held. Although this applies to the opening of the Hostel 
at Wisley as well as to the functions in London, it is hoped that, as space 
is not so restricted at Wisley, most if not all applicants will be able 
to have tickets for the function there. 

Those who wish to attend are asked to be good enough to apply 
for tickets in accordance with the instructions given in the paragraph 
at the bottom of p. 170. 

Tuesday, July 27—-LONDON 
12 NOON New Hall. Fortnightly Show. Admission as usual. 
to 6 P.M. 


2P.M.to Old Hall. The President will receive Addresses of Con- 
2.45 P.M. gratulation from the representatives of Learned 
Societies at a Private Ceremony. 
(The Addresses will be displayed later in the Old Hall 
and may be inspected by Fellows and the public on 
Wednesday, ‘Thursday and Friday.) 
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3.P.M.to New Hall. Lecture in the Lecture Room by the Deputy 
4.30 P.M. Secretary, MR. A. SIMMONDS, M.C., V.M.H., on “The 
History of The Royal Horticultural Society,” followed 
by lantern slides of Wisley with a commentary by the 
Director of the Gardens, DR. H. R. FLETCHER. 
Admission by special ticket only (see below). 


8.30 P.M. Reception. 
to11 P.M. ‘The President will receive guests, Fellows and Associates 
(approx.) in the Old Hall, in which will be exhibited some of the 
Society’s historical documents, rare books, Congratula- 
tory Addresses, etc. The Show in the New Hall will 
also be open. 
At g P.M. and 10 P.M. approximately, films of Plant 
Hunting Expeditions in Nepal and South-east ‘Tibet 
will be shown in the Lecture Room. 
Buffet refreshments will be served. 
Dress: Dinner jackets. 
Admission by special ticket only (see below). 


Wednesday, Fuly 23—LONDON 


10 A.M. New Hall. Second day of Fortnightly Show. 
to5 P.M. Old Hall. Exhibition of historical documents, rare books, etc. 
Admission as at Fortnightly Shows. 


Wednesday, July 23—WISLEY 
Gardens closed until 1 P.M. 


I P.M. Gardens will open. Admission by special ticket only (see 
below). Each Fellow and Associate may bring one 
companion but both must have special tickets. During 
the afternoon visitors may tour the Gardens. Guides 
will be available. Special coaches will be arranged 
(subject to availability) from London. 


4 P.M. HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH THE QUEEN MOTHER will 
(approx.) open the new Hostel. 


Thursday and Friday, Fuly 29 and 3o—-LONDON 


10 A.M. to Old Hall. Exhibition of historical documents, rare books, etc. 
5 P.M. Admission as at Fortnightly Shows. 


Any Fellow or Associate wishing to attend any of the functions for 
which a special ticket is required is requested to send a postcard, giving 
his or her full name and address in block letters, addressed to The 
Secretary, The Royal Horticultural Society, Vincent Square, London, 
S.W. 1, as soon as possible but not later than May 15. Nothing else 
should be written on the postcard, on receipt of which an application form 
will be sent. 
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NOTES FROM WISLEY 


Fellowship in the Society— There must be many people who are 
unaware of the advantages of becoming Fellows in the Society. In this 
JOURNAL an application form for Fellowship is included and it is hoped 
that many Fellows will take this opportunity of interesting their friends 
in the Society. Particulars of the privileges of Fellows, which include 
admission to the Chelsea Show, are given on the back of the form. 

Further copies of this form may be obtained on application to the 
Secretary. 

Scottish Gardens Cruise—A few berths are available for the 
cruise from May 5 to 11, 1954. Particulars from the Organising 


Secretary, The National Trust for Scotland, 5 Charlotte Square, 
Edinburgh 2. 


NOTES FROM WISLEY 


URING April at Wisley it is normal to see the spring-flowering shrubs 
D:: their best and the genus Magnolia, which is under consideration 
this month, provides some most outstanding plants for April and May. 
The genus is not represented in gardens as frequently as its merits 
demand due in great part no doubt to certain prejudices held against it. 
Among these may be mentioned the high initial cost of a plant compared 
with plants of such genera as Forsythia, Spiraea and Syringa, the fact 


that many species and hybrids are slow to bloom and finally the difficulty 
that some people experience in transplanting them. It is hoped that 
these notes may help to overcome these prejudices. 

There are two methods by which Magnolias may be propagated 
fairly easily by the amateur—seeds and layers. The seed, which does 
not retain its vitality too long, has a thick waxy coat that is best broken 
down by stratification. Stratification entails the placing of seeds between 
layers of sand in a suitable receptacle which is then placed in the open 
ground where the weather may work on the seeds. In the following 
spring the seeds should be sown in a compost of equal parts fibrous 
loam, leaf mould and peat with the addition of coarse sand to keep the 
compost open. ‘The pans in which the seeds are sown should be placed 
in a cold frame or a cool house where mice cannot harm the seeds. It 
may be that the seed will not germinate until the second year after 
sowing. When once the seedlings are of a size convenient to handle 
they should be potted off singly and after growing on for a year they may 
be planted out in a shaded border. 

Where an established tree or shrub exists it is possible to resort to 
the method of layering so that fairly quickly small plants may be avail- 
able for distribution to friends. Most authorities consider that the 
autumn is the best time for layering Magnolias, but if time be not 
available at that season good results can be obtained by layering in the 
spring. Before commencing to bend the branch for layering it is ad- 
visable to enrich the soil into which it is proposed to fix the layers. This 
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can be done by forking in a liberal dressing of peat and sand. The 
branch is then pegged down close to the ground and each branchlet 
that is of pencil thickness and is of 12~24 inches length is placed in the 
ground by being bent in the shape of a U; the base of the U is pared 
with a knife and buried 4-6 inches deep. The layers will take 18-24 
months to root and when lifted may be planted direct into their final 
quarters if sufficiently well rooted, or if not then grown on in a nursery 
bed for a further year. 

In considering positions for planting the following points should be 
noted. It is desirable to choose a well drained site that is not exposed 
to winds and that is large enough to allow the plant to grow unrestricted 
to its full splendour. The best time for planting is in early spring when 
the fleshy roots become active although if the plants are moved with care 
transplanting can be undertaken successfully in October and November. 

Magnolia is a genus of some eighty species of which about one-third 
come from the temperate parts of the world and so are amenable to 
cultivation in the British Isles whilst the remainder are of tropical 
origin. ‘The geographical range is discontinuous, the two areas of 
distribution being Japan to the Eastern Himalaya and north-eastern 
America. At the moment the Asiatic Magnolias are the more widely 
grown with the possible exception of the American evergreen M. 
grandiflora. 

The Asian species for the most part are early flowering, many of 
them producing their magnificent flowers before the leaves appear. 
Introduced from China in 1789 M. denudata is also known as M. 
conspicua. Commonly known as the Yulan it makes a smal! rounded 
tree and carries pure white cup-shaped flowers 5—6 inches across. The 
related M. liliflora is not of such good habit forming a straggling bush 
up to 12 feet high but bearing large flowers that are purple and white 
without and white within. M. Uiliflora var. nigra isa better plant for the 
garden being of upright habit and having striking flowers of dark 
vinous purple. By some this has been deemed to be a form of M. x 
Soulangiana which is itself a hybrid between M. denudata and M. 
liliflora. ‘The various forms of this hybrid are among the most popular 
Magnolias for garden cultivation and at Wisley many of them are to be 
seen on Battleston Hill and elsewhere. We have observed the form 
‘Brozzonii’ with white purple-tinged flowers larger than the type; 
‘alba superba’ making a plant of more upright habit and with pure 
white scented flowers and ‘Lennei’ whose tulip-shaped blooms are rosy 
purple without and white within and which is considered to be the best 
of the coloured forms; and on the Frame Yard Wall M. » Soulangiana 
‘rustica rubra’ whose blossoms are similar to those of ‘Lennei’ from 
which it is differentiated by the white markings on the outside of the 
slightly paler purple petals. As mentioned in our February note some 
of these Magnolias had shed their outer flower bud scales in December 
1953 and therefore may be affected by the hard weather of February 
but normally they form an important group of April-flowering plants. 
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Fic. 41—The carved Italian archway with a delicious entanglement of Clematis 
(See p. 177) 


“a 
Fic. 40—The forecourt at Nymans (See p. 175) 


Photo, F. E. Downward 
Fic. 43—Arbutus * andrachnoides A.M. December 1, 1953. Exhibited by THE 
LORD ABERCONWAY and the National Trust (See p. 184) 


/ 
Fic. 42—Arbutus * andrachnoides, a tree at Bodnant (See p. 184) 


CHOICE PEARS 


Fic. 44—Pear ‘Beurré Diel’ (See p. 


Photos, 7. E. Downward 
Fic. 45—Pear ‘Josephine de Malines’ 


(See p 183) 
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(See p. 183) 


Fic. 49—Pear ‘Conference’ 


(See p. 133) 
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Typical M. x Soulangiana is to be seen in the Award of Garden Merit 
Collection. This plant was severely damaged in the heavy snow of 
April 1950 but it has made a remarkable recovery thus proving that 
Magnolias can stand without permanent damage substantial cutting 
back whether of a natural or horticultural origin. 

Also in the A.G.M. Collection is the Japanese M. stellata which 
makes a small slow-growing shrub of up to ro feet in height and width. 
The white scented flowers, made up of 12-18 strap-like petals, are 
liable to be damaged by frost but as they open successively it is rare 
indeed that all are destroyed at one and the same time. Close by is the 
form rosea in which the petals are suffused with rose pink. Other species 
to have been given the Award of Garden Merit are M. salicifoha and 
M. Kobus both with flowers of white, purple-tinged at the base of the 
petals, and sometimes confused in gardens. The leaves of the two how- 
ever are very different and offer distinguishing characters; those of 
M. salicifolia are, as the name implies, narrow and slender and much 
like Willow-leaves whilst those of M. Kobus are broadly ovate. M. Kobus 
is tolerant of lime but does not flower at such an early age as M. salici- 
folia, The variety of M. Kobus known as borealis is to be seen on Weather 
Hill. It makes a taller growing tree than the type and is of pyramidal 
habit; specimens seen in Japan have reached heights of 70-80 feet 
rivalling such strong-growing species as the Japanese M. obovata. A 
plant of this species on Battleston Hill is now some 30 feet high and still 
is growing strongly. Close by this is the smaller growing Japanese and 
Korean M. Sieboldii, figured in the Botanical Magazine as M. parviflora, 
under which name it is also commonly found in gardens. M. Sieboldii 
makes a shrub of neat bushy habit on which are produced in May 
cup-shaped fragrant flowers that have white petals surrounding a central 
boss of claret-coloured stamens. Thought to be a hybrid between these 
last two species is M. x Watsoni bearing pendulous flowers which are 
ivory white tinged with pink. It is distinguished from M. Sieboldii by 
its shorter stalked flowers of greater size and by its larger leathery leaves. 

M. x Watsoni can be seen in the Wild Garden as may the closely 
related M. sinensis and M. Wilsonii, two species sent home from W. 
Szechuan by wiLson. M. sinensis, another species tolerant of lime, 
produces saucer-shaped white flowers at the ends of the leafy stems in 
June whereas M. Wilsonii, making a small tree up to 20 feet high, 
carries its white fragrant flowers a month earlier. Reputed to be a 
hybrid between these two species is M. x highdownensis raised at 
Caerhays and grown on from a seedling by COL. F. C. STERN who showed 
it at the Chelsea Show of 1937 when it gained an Award of Merit. It 
has pendulous white flowers with purple-red stamens and of course 
grows well on chalk. 

The large Asiatic tree species which flower very early in the year 
such as M. mollicomata and M.Campbellii and which are so magnificent 
in Cornish gardens, unfortunately are not for such gardens as Wisley 
with our frequent spring frosts, but some of the later flowering American 
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species which are very attractive in leaf as well as in flower grow ex- 
tremely well. M. virginiana which, introduced in 1688, was the first 
Magnolia to be cultivated in this country, has leaves which are semi- 
evergreen and may persist throughout the winter. The plant in the Wild 
Garden in mid-February still carries most of last year’s leaves. Likewise 
the creamy white blossoms open over a long period that may extend 
from June to September. M. tripetala, the Umbrella Tree, has not 
long been represented in this garden; it has been found that when 
once this plant recovers from having been moved it makes rapid 
growth which may be measured in feet per year rather than in inches. 
It derives its common name from the posture of its radiating clusters 
of large decurved leaves up to 20 inches long and 10 inches wide and 
produced at the apex of the shoots. The flowers, of disagreeable scent 
and of no great beauty, have large creamy white tepals 5 inches long. 
M. cordata and M. acuminata are very similar in flower colour—pale 
yellow and greenish yellow—but in habit they differ markedly, the 
former making a small tree or shrub while the latter, faster growing, 
forms a handsome tree which is colloquially known as the Cucumber 
Tree. 

Lastly there is a fine specimen of the evergreen American M. 
grandiflora opposite the Frameyard Wall. Though its Waterlily-like 
flowers are produced somewhat sparingly in the autumn, this is well 
worth growing as a foliage plant for the handsome leaves, glossy green 
above, are covered beneath with a reddish-brown felt. The effect of 
these leaves caught in the wind is quite beautiful. 
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HE prejudice of association and sentiment makes it difficult to write 
5 em unbiased account of a much loved home; of a garden, where 
memories are apt to render the shortcomings and imperfections as 
endearing as the spectacular beauties or the outstanding plants. An 
English garden has to be lived in all the year round; so to touch the 
aesthetic senses it must, like a house, embrace something deeper than 
a fine collection or an architectural feat. It should also be a home, 
reflecting the personalities and whims of those that have trod its paths 
and the aspirations of its makers and improvers; mirroring a glimpse 
from each generation, that time and growth have moulded into an 
harmonious whole. 

I have visited gardens, well planned and packed with plants of 
unparalleled horticultural interest and unique size. For the first hour 
my brain has reeled with wonder and admiration and a tinge of envy 
has crept in. Then after a space my attention has surely wandered; 
exhausted, the imagination has craved to light upon some simple or 
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forgotten corner; an untended Rose garden or shrubbery, a rockery 
or fernery of bygone days with rustic seat, the shadow of some maiden 
aunt’s solitary romance. 

Nymans is a garden as enchanting and as full of surprises to the 
ignorant as to the most enlightened of highbrows. That is its great 
virtue. Though large in size it is essentially intimate. Imperceptibly and 
with natural simplicity the old has welded into the new. 

I think of the formal globe-shaped Yews that guard the Italian foun- 
tain in the wall garden (Fig. 38); the hidden sunk garden with its serene 
stone summer house smothered with Dundee Ramblers; the long Laurel 
walk where each generation of children has played hide and seek and 
then later learned the art of bicycling; the pergola weighed down with 
Wistaria multijuga, grown from some of the first seeds ever sent to 
England (Fig. 39); the great Cedars that spread their branches over the 
Victorian lawns; the giant Monkey Puzzle; the ancient banks of Bird 
Cherries; the Azaleas and plants of Rhododendron arboreum a century 
old that flood the garden with colour in the spring. All these make 
background for the wealth of newer and rarer shrubs, and protect and 
shelter them with mother care. 

Many gardens are apt, through circumstance, to specialize in one or 
two genera, but the rich sandy loam and excellent drainage, with the 
good climate and protection of old trees, have made it possible to attempt 
at Nymans most difficult and half-hardy plants. From the early years 
such great gardeners as MISS JEKYLL, MR. ROBINSON, MR. ELWES, MR, 
MILLAIS and SIR EDMUND LODER were my grandfather’s constant guests, 
and I know that their encouragement and appreciation helped him 
greatly. New shrubs and plants rolled in as gifts and from expeditions 
from all parts of the world, and my grandfather was vitally interested in 
them all. In the nineties views, vistas, landscape effects and large patches 
of colour were the vogue, quite apart from the interest of the plants; 
and I always think, on arrival in April, that the bank of 53 plants of 
Magnolia stellata, now nearly 20 feet high, must rank as one of the 
boldest effect plantings of those days. 

Although a cold black tarmac road of streaming traffic might appear 
to pin Nymans in on one side, the garden is essentially set in the midst 
of St. Leonard’s Forest. It amuses me occasionally to catch the most 
hardened horticulturist straying away from the rare shrubs he has 
specially come to see in order to lean over the park fence and contem- 
plate that simple and yet magnificent and typically Sussex scenery, on 
the eastern side, of distant wooded hills and valleys with sloping fields 
that go to meet them, a golden mass of wild Daffodils in springtime. 

Perhaps from the point of view of a visitor, and to prevent confusion, 
we should think of the garden as in six sections although, with the 
exception only of the last, all merge naturally into each other. 

The House and the Forecourt, with its gazebo, must come first, where 
the soft grey stone gives sympathetic background to the mass of climbers. 
(Figs. 37 and 40). The tender plants were strangely unaffected by a fire 
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which destroyed the centre and south side of the house some years ago; in 
fact, they seem to take advantage of the now windowless mullions toclimb 
in and out at will. On the ruins of the Great Hail a Magnolia grandiflora, 
‘Goliath’ makes chase with a double yellow Banksian Rose for the 
top-most gable and together they provide protection for the subtropical 
Rhododendron burmanicum and for other fragile plants. Their feet are 
clad with Daphne japonica and further along are an ancient Wistaria, 
Winter Sweet, Bignonia and the Macartney Rose, climbing through 
another Magnolia. Looking into the forecourt the walls are covered 
with Jasmines, Clematis, Roses, and Myrtles. The pink blossoms of 
Camellia saluenensis peep in through the bedroom windows soon after 
Christmas and beside it that other lovely Camellia, C. Sasanqua 
‘Oleifera,’ is usually a mass of bloom as early as November; then again 
beyond and later in the spring the luscious cherry-coloured semi-double 
C. reticulata inclines one to concede that it is the most beautiful of all. 

Beyond the lawns the Heather Garden lies, one of the first ever to 
be laid out in England. This was planned round a small hillock, giving 
the advantage of different levels, to please the eye and to play peep-bo 
with the view over the South Downs. Rocks and boulders were cleverly 
slipped in here and there, lending the vague impression of some ancient 
buried encampment, but in reality looking for an opportunity to grow 
rock plants in a natural surrounding. This garden contains a wide 
selection of heaths interspersed with many species Roses. A bush of 
Pieris japonica sits like a Buddha on one side of the slope, with Rhodo- 
dendron ‘Cunningham’s Blush’ at its feet. My father, for the past 
twenty years, in controlling some of the more rampant heaths, has added 
groups of carefully selected treasures such as Berberis lologensis, Pieris 
Forrestit, Rhododendron pemakoense, R. repens and Hakea saligna. A 
spectacular band of 7riptilion spinosum runs along to border the old 
croquet lawn. In the rock garden clumps of Cistus scent the air, and in 
the shelter of an old Holly Rhododendron moupinense flowers in February, 
with a bed of £. K. BALL’s new Cyclamen from Asia Minor as a crimson 
carpet at its feet. 

The very heart of Nymans is the Wall Garden. Intimate, secluded 
and near the house, it is perhaps the most romantic part of all. Made 
out of an old orchard, some trees of which remain, it was the first piece 
of garden on which my grandfather concentrated. ‘The centre paths 
meet and cross at the Italian fountain, shadowed by its four clipped 
Yews (Fig. 38). Old-fashioned herbaceous borders run on either side 
from end to end, designed years ago by my aunt under the tuition of 
MR. ROBINSON. The cross path, though now overhung by shrubs, 
has the remains of a spring bulb border, that as a child I can remember 
being tightly packed with Hyacinths, Tulips, Daffodils and Anemones 
of all colours, in ANDREW MARVELL array. Behind the borders, from 
carefully trimmed grass, tower some of the finest individual specimens, 
amidst a bewildering collection of flowering shrubs. The shaggy pale 
pink blooms of Magnolia Sargentiana contrast with the deep rose goblets 
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of M. Campbellii; Eucryphia cordifolia and E. glutinosa stand side by 


side, the two original parents of the now famous Nymans hybrid, plants 
of which are also there; elsewhere are Davidia involucrata, Umbellularia 
californica, Koelreuteria paniculata and Nothofagus Dombeyi. Equally 
beautiful, though on a smaller scale, are the various Styraxes and 
Stewartias, and the great clumps of Magnolia Soulangeana and Staphylea 
Coulombieri; plants also of Cornus Kousa, C. florida rubra, Viburnum 
tomentosum, Hamamelis, Corylopsis, Camellias and Rhododendrons in 
infinite variety. Against the walls are Clematis, Roses, ‘Trachelo- 
spermums, Hydrangea integerrima and Actinidia Kolomikta. In the damp 
shade, on the far side of the Northern wall, flourish two colonies of 
Asteranthera ovata with its exotic, blood-red flowers. 

From under a carved Italian archway, now a delicious entanglement 
of Roses, Clematis and Passion-flower (Fig. 41), the path winds out of 
the Wall Garden through a little belt of woodland underplanted with 
Tricuspidaria and Rhododendron sinogrande, among dog-tooth Violets, 
rare Snowdrops and beds of Lilium giganteum, and takes you to the Top 
Garden, which in the early years of this century was but an arm thrown 
out into a paddock to embrace the fast-growing collection of newly 
acquired and cultivated plants. My grandfather was raising and 
hybridizing at great speed and space soon became short. He put up 
greenhouses here for propagating and it was in one of these that my 
father kept his unique collection of European terrestrial Orchids in the 
thirties. Squeezing their way through a thicket of Azaleas, two tall 
Cypresses stand sentinel at the entrance through a Beech hedge; a large 
Osmanthus Delavayi bulges over the path as you enter, surrounded by 
Cornus and Eucryphias, Enkianthus and a fine specimen of Kolkwitzia 
amabilis, that beautiful and quite hardy plant that should be more often 
seen. This wall of shrubs screens off a hidden sheltered garden, where 
round an old well grow some of the original collection of my mother’s 
old-fashioned Roses—which came from MISS WILLMOTT, MR. BUNYARD 
and other friends and from French and Italian gardens. 

There was the remains of a quarry at the far end of the paddock, 
which my grandfather soon put to use as a host for Yuccas, Gunneras 
and Chusan Palms. It is around this that my father made some of his 
most successful plantations of Camellias, Leptospermums, Deutzias, 
Lilacs and Hydrangeas. The heavy scent of the great group of Magnolia 
officinalis and M. Sieboldi (parviflora) lingers in the air on summer 
evenings and reaches even to the village beyond. 

Just the other side of a high clipped Holly hedge, that shelters 
many of the tenderest plants, beyond this sun-baked Top Garden lies 
an almost different world; a world of shadows and tall spires. These 
are huge Conifers, that seem as you enter to close around and above you 
like the Cheddar Gorge. ‘This Pinetum was planted in the ’nineties in 
horseshoe formation around another paddock, which slopes towards the 
woods. A little temple, now deep among the shadows, marks the centre 
and overlooks a magnificent view. When my father inherited, the whole 
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had become a little too sombre and forbidding. He thinned and pruned 
the trees and with a stroke almost of genius filled the gaps with the new 
FORREST Rhododendrons, Eucryphia nymansensis and Hydrangeas, whose 
blues and mauves glow yet more vividly here than in the brighter places 
elsewhere in the gardens. 

In the ’twenties contributions from the Tasmanian and Chilean 
expeditions undertaken by HAROLD COMBER came pouring in, and my 
father was in a quandary to find room without overloading the existing 
gardens. So over the road he stepped and set to work to clear a wilder- 
ness sloping towards the south, in order to make new nurseries and 
plantations. A young wood of self-sown Scots Pines provides ideal 
conditions for many of the newer Rhododendrons, and for plants such 
as Fothergillas with similar tastes; here the Maddenii Series seem 
thoroughly at home and great bushes of Rhododendron Macaheanum 
grow fat and lush as in any Himalayan jungle. A little further on is an 
open sunny glade among the trees, planted largely with a view to autumn 
colour with Maples, Berberis, Euonymus, Rosa Moyesii, Photinia 
villosa and Cornus Kousa var. chinensis; a huge bank of Cotoneasters rises 
at the far side, with Cotoneaster conspicua prominent in front. Beyond 
again is the nursery, still used for that purpose but now containing also 
many fine specimens that grew so large during the war years that they 
could no longer safely be moved. Down the slope, on the far side of a 
belt of Oaks and Birches, lies ‘Tasmania, so named by my father because 
of the many plants from the expeditions to that country planted there. 
Some of these, together with others from the Andes, have thrived under 
almost wild conditions. 

So Nymans was made, loved and cared for, by my grandfather and 
father in turn. But I cannot leave unmentioned a word of praise for 
that grand old plantsman JAMES COMBER, one of the finest gardeners and 
most loyal of friends that a garden and family could ever have. It is now 
more than sixty years since he first came to work for my grandfather; 
and, with his boyish enthusiasm and unremitting care, together with 
an almost magic understanding of the art of reproducing difficult 
plants, he wielded strict discipline over Nymans gardens until this year, 
when he died at the age of eighty-six. “A shilling for the plant and a 
pound for the planting,” learned originally from my grandfather, was 
his favourite precept. 

As children we were terrified of comper. He would round the 
corner here and pop up there, like a Mr. Macgregor, ready to pounce 
on anyone not doing his utmost. I can remember him making me spend 
a whole day tying and retying a wall-plant in order to get the job perfect, 
reef knots and all. There was a reason why each thing had to be done, 
just so, and you had to learn it. But COMBER had some secrets too, | 
fear, in his art of cultivation, which now we shall have to learn for 
ourselves. 

I should like to add that it is with joy, also with a sense of deep 
gratitude to the National Trust and The Royal Horticultural Society, 
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and to the late LORD ABERCONWAY in particular, that my family now 
looks forward to the continual existence and progress of Nymans 
Gardens which will be shared with the many welcome visitors. 


Epitor’s Note—Nymans Gardens were bequeathed to the National 
Trust by the late LT.-COL. L. C. R. MESSEL, V.M.H., and from Sunday, 
March 28 of this year will be opened to the Public on Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, Thursdays and Sundays from 2-7 P.M. (or dusk if earlier). 
Closing date October 31. Admission free to members of the National 
Trust, otherwise 2/—-. Nymans Gardens are reached from the London- 
Brighton road (A. 23). They are } of a mile S.E. of Handcross and 5 
miles S. of Crawley, entrance on E. side of the Staplefield road (B. 2114). 


CHOICE PEARS 
T. E. Tomalin 


(Lecture given on December 1, 1953; DR. H. V. TAYLOR, C.B.E., V.M.H., 
in the Chair) 


HE late EDWARD BUNYARD—of revered memory amongst fruit 
jf ~ ntl in one of his books that it was an Englishman who 
said there were but two classes of pears “‘those that taste of hairwash, 
and those that do not.’’ He goes on to say that no Frenchman, in his 
most irreverent moment, would have so insulted the queen of fruits. 
Be this as it may I can only hope that I have not included too many of 
the hairwash reminders amongst those I shall mention this afternoon. 

But it was with considerable diffidence that I accepted the Council’s 
invitation to address the Fellows of the Society on the subject of 
“Choice Pears.” Although I thought the title wisely chosen, because it 
sets definite limits to the scope of my address, you will not expect me 
to trace the history of the pear, from the Pyrus communis of the wild to 
the luscious fruit in such infinite variety as we know it to-day. This 
task I am not qualified to carry out anyhow; so it is just as well. I am 
not even asked to talk about the growing of Pears—a much more difficult 
subject—because the longer one studies it the more one realizes how 
little one really knows about it. In a recent issue of that delightful 
magazine The Countryman | read of the interest taken by RICHARD 
DODDRIDGE BLACKMORE—the author of Lorna Doone—in my subject. 
BLACKMORE grew Pears at Teddington and was at one time a vice- 
chairman of the Fruit Committee of this Society. In one of his letters— 
a facsimile of which is depicted—he includes a line drawing of ‘Beurré 
Superfin’ which is a most faithful representation of that Pear, and 
readily recognisable by anyone who knows the variety by the curious 
wrinkle of flesh at the base of the stalk. ‘Beurré Superfin’ was one of 
BLACKMORE’S favourite Pears, coming second only to ‘Doyenné du 
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Comice’ in his regard. Although, a few lines later he admits that 
‘Beurré Superfin’ in some seasons is not first rate and was, he says, 
“indeed absolutely acrid” two seasons before. But, as he says, ‘these 
things take ten lustres * to understand,” and there I most heartily 
agree with him. He goes on to say, “I seem now to be considered 
generally—but not universally owing to my modesty—to be the first 
English authority on Pears’’; and if I do not, for one moment, suggest 
for myself his authority on the subject we have at least one thing in 
common because he says this knowledge of the subject is empiric not 
scientific. Any little knowledge I have of Pears is also empiric and 
derives simply from my love for growing and for eating these fruits. 

All I know regarding the history of Pears is that many of our choicest 
Pears were raised by pomologists in France and Belgium which accounts 
for the predominance of French names in pears—most of which names 
by the way have been anglicized amongst British gardeners—an 
example I shall largely follow in this afternoon’s talk. But British 
pomologists have not been altogether idle, or unsuccessful, in raising 
Pears. ‘Take ‘Williams’ Bon Chrétien’ for example, perhaps the most 
widely grown, and popular of all Pears. Raised by a schoolmaster 
named sTAIR near Reading in 1770, it was widely distributed by a 
nurseryman named WILLIAMS who gave it his name. This example 
was followed by a MR. BARTLETT when it reached America, and under 
this last name it returns to us in great quantities in tins, or wrapped in 
boxes, from there and from South Africa. But British fruit-breeding 
on scientific lines has made great strides since MR. STAIR’s day, and 
Messrs. Laxton, the John Innes Horticultural Institution, and the Long 
Ashton Research Stations have bred and are breeding Pears of the 
highest quality. 

I have grown Pears in several widely separated districts in these 
islands from Kent to Kilkenny, from north Oxfordshire to West Sussex, 
and I think North Oxfordshire was the most difficult, although even 
there that delectable morsel amongst Pears called ‘Seckle’ grew to 
greater perfection than it does in Sussex. 

“Plant Pears for your heirs,’ is a tag which must have deterred many 
from planting this fruit. But whatever truth it possessed in the days 
when orchard trees grafted on seedling Pear stocks were in question, it 
has no point to-day, if it suggests that a planter of Pears should not expect 
to enjoy during his lifetime the fruits of his enterprise. Modern Pear 
trees budded on the Quince, or perhaps double-worked on Quince and 
Pear, will fruit in their third or fourth year. I myself on many occasions 
have won first prizes for pears gathered in October from trees planted 
the previous March; but let me hasten to add that this result was not 
due to any cleverness or skill on my part; it was due entirely to the 
honesty and skill of the nurseryman who sold me the trees, three or four 
years old, which had been properly pruned and regularly transplanted 
during their youth in the nursery. 

* Lustre: an old English word for a period of five years. 
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Nor do I suggest March as the best month for planting Pears. Of 
course it isn’t. But if the month of November is perhaps the best 
month in which to plant, my experience does show that Pears and Apples 
may be planted at any time between October and April, when suitable 
weather occurs, with every prospect of success. But the earlier in 
autumn planting can be done, the less nursing may be required in 
spring to see the trees safely established. 

Pears will succeed on any good soil, but they do prefer the warmer 
districts, and they like a porous subsoil rather than a clay. They do well 
on chalk provided the overlying soil is not too shallow, except for a 
tendency to lime-induced chlorosis after a few years, in some varieties. 
But this trouble can now be overcome by implantation of iron tablets 
into the trunk—thanks largely to the research work of DR. WALLACE 
at Long Ashton. 

Reverting to the subject of districts favourable to Pears, mention 
must be made of the suburban areas around London. I was born and 
brought up in the metropolitan area—in N.W. Kent—where Pears, as 
pyramids and standards, grew and cropped consistently well; and this 
autumn, when on a visit several miles nearer London Bridge—in the 
postal district of S.E. g—my host displayed pears from his garden, of 
the varieties ‘Conference’ and ‘Doyenné du Comice’ amongst others, 
which filled me with envy. And growers in these districts need no 
anti-scab sprays. ‘There is far too much sulphur in the atmosphere for 
Venturia pirina to have the chance to spread, whereas in the pure air 
of West Sussex, where I garden, three or four lime-sulphur sprayings 
are not sufficient in some summers to ensure clean fruits on the more 
susceptible varieties. 

In districts where Pears succeed only on walls the question of 
aspect becomes important. All that needs to be said on this point is that 
for early Pears the aspect is not so important. There is plenty of warmth 
and sunshine in July and August when these are maturing, and indeed 
it is an advantage to have trees in different aspects, including the 
north-facing wall, in order to prolong their season of use. But the really 
late-keeping varieties must have the sunniest aspect. Maturing at a 
time when sunshine is declining and the days becoming short, these 
pears need the very best conditions if they are to ripen satisfactorily. 
And unlike the early pears, most of which are better gathered before 
they part readily from the spur, and then finished in a cool fruit store, 
these late-keeping sorts must be allowed to hang on the trees as long as 
possible, otherwise they will shrivel in store before their season of use 
arrives. Most of the mid-season varieties do well on east or west facing 
walls, and, as against pyramid, or standard trees in the open garden, 
the fruit on walls is easier to protect by means of small-mesh netting 
where birds of the tit family abound. Whilst for those on trees in the 
open we have recourse to bags of cellophane, or grease-proof paper to 
enclose as many as we can. This practice seems to improve the size 
and quality of the fruits, but it is more expensive now than before the 
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war when a fraction of a farthing per bag covered the cost of material 
and labour. 

But, ladies and gentlemen, I came here to talk to you about Pears I 
have grown and have enjoyed. ‘Choice Pears,’”’ and I am afraid the 
choice must be mine. You will not all agree with me on the compara- 
tive merit of those I have chosen, because the quality of Pears varies 
so much according to the aspect in which the trees grow, and in even 
greater degree according to the season. There are vintage years for 
Pears when even the less attractive varieties are eatable, and when the 
really good ones are delicious. The few illustrations (Figs. 44-49) 
which the Society’s photographic artist has prepared for me from this 
season’s fruits, are not presentations of the wonderful specimens to be 
seen at the Fruit Show, but they depict, I believe, just such fruits as 
you and I can grow in our small gardens. Many of my favourite 
varieties are not represented. 

Meanwhile let me talk for a few minutes about the Pears | have 
really liked; and more or less in their order of ripening. 

Firstly the summer Pear of July—‘Doyenné d’Ete’—a sweet and 
delicious mouthful. I well remember as a boy watching this particular 
tree in my home garden and waiting for the first one to drop. At the 
end of July ‘Jargonelle’ begins to ripen. An old Pear, known in France 
before 1600 and not much planted nowadays, but useful in that fruits 
may be picked before quite ripe and brought on quickly in a warm 
room. 

*Laxton’s Superb’ is another August Pear of excellent quality. Said 
to be the result of crossing ‘Williams’ Bon Chrétien’ with ‘Beurré 
Superfin,’ it has a distinct flavour of the former with the added advantage 
of ripening a fortnight earlier. 

‘Souvenir du Congrés,’ fills the bill for the latter half of August. A 
large, handsome fruit with ‘Williams’’ flavour it is indispensable also 
for the prospective exhibitor of Pears. ‘Williams’ Bon Chrétien’ ushers 
in the month of September. Raised in 1770 this variety—as I said 
earlier—is probably the most widely known and popular of all Pears, 
although its pronounced musky flavour is deprecated by the more 
discerning connoisseurs. 

Then, still in September, we have the varieties ‘Triomphe de 
Vienne,’ ‘Marguerite Marillat’ and ‘Fondante d’Automne.” ‘The first 
of these, raised at Vienne in France is of excellent flavour, although 
inclined to a little grittiness in texture in some seasons. The second is 
more faultless in texture, if not always first class in flavour, but must be 
included for its value as an exhibition Pear. About the quality of the 
third of these there can be no doubt, because I invariably find it most 
difficult to secure any of the delicious small fruits for myself because 
the “‘tits’”—those most excellent judges of Pears—usually get in first, 
and long before the fruits are fit for picking. 

The month of October brings a surfeit of choice Pears, so that it is 
difficult to decide where to start. 


A 


CHOICE PEARS 


Let us begin with ‘Beurré Superfin’—BLAckMmore’s favourite which 
he describes as—‘‘of sprightly flavour, delicately acid.” ‘Beurré Hardy’ 
must come next; of russet skin flushed with rose-pink, it is of the best 
quality and most reliable as to growth and crop. ‘Conference,’ is the 
popular “‘one-Pear-tree” choice. Fertile, of good flavour and size, the 
buttery flesh is tinged with pink when fully ripe (Fig. 49). ‘Comte de 
Lamy,’ small, but delicious is one of my favourites and a Pear for the 
small garden. ‘Charles Ernest’ is large and handsome, a clear shining 
yellow when fully ripe. Well flavoured, with the sweet-butter flesh, it was 
raised by M. ERNEST BALTET in 1879. ‘Durondeau,’ a self-fertile Pear, 
is so handsome with its red flush on a russet skin as to cause doubt 
about its quality, but this misgiving is dispelled on trial of its highly 
flavoured flesh. ‘Marie Louise’ is an old favourite; of superior quality, 
buttery texture, and an immense cropper it still holds its place amongst 
the best Pears; although ‘Emile d’Heyst,’ raised by MAJOR ESPEREN of 
Malines, who gave us so many first-class Pears, is thought by some to 
be rather better than the last named which it much resembles. 

Continuing with the October Pears we come to ‘Louise Bonne of 
Jersey’ the distinctive flavour of which is perhaps more highly de- 
veloped on a standard tree in the open, from which it can be first class. 
‘Seckle’ is small, reddish brown and as sweet as honey, and I consider it 
to be the most highly flavoured of all Pears (Fig. 47). But “Thompson’s’ 
must be mentioned. Named after a famous Director of the R.H.S.’s 
gardens at Chiswick it is not the easiest Pear to grow, but its medium- 
sized fruits are of the most buttery texture and are deliciously sweet. 

Now into November with the pick of the basket—‘Doyenné du 
Comice,’ the queen of Pears. Large and handsome, perfect in texture, 
and of delicious flavour, it was raised in France in 1849 and came to 
England in 1858 (Fig. 48). But ‘Comice’ is not a Pear of all the virtues. 
Although late-flowering it is self-sterile and needs a pollinator, for which 
purpose a nearby tree of ‘Winter Nelis,’ or ‘Laxton’s Superb,’ will serve. 

‘Beurré Bosc,’ or ‘Calebasse Bosc,’ is an excellent Pear I have known 
all my life, its russet exterior being no pointer to its prime quality. Of 
‘Beurré Diel,’ a medium-sized Pear, with yellow skin handsomely 
speckled with brown all I will say is that it can be very good, but its 
real value lies in its link-up between the November and the December 
Pears at which we now arrive (Fig. 44). 

‘Le Lectier’ equals “Thompson’s’ in perfect texture and delicate 
flavour, but although of hardy growth, it is very susceptible to scab; 
the effort to ensure clean fruits is however well worth while. ‘Nouvelle 
Fulvie,’ russet with a red flush, is a melting and delicious pear, enclosed 
in a rather unprepossessing exterior. Like all late Pears it needs a warm 
wall and should not be picked too soon. 

For Christmas the variety ‘Santa Claus’ immediately suggests itself. 
But I prefer to recommend ‘Josephine de Malines.’ Medium sized, of 
perfect texture the delicately flavoured flesh is pink-tinged when ripe. 
The tree is of moderate growth, and it is a tip-bearer, as well as bearing 
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on spurs, which are plentifully produced (Fig. 45). ‘Winter Nelis’ small, 
russet, and excellent, ripens in December and January, and in the latter 
month ‘Glou Morceau,’ stands out as a Pear of superb quality. But 
this delicious Pear does need—and deserves—the best position on the 
warm wall. 

‘Bergamotte d’Espéren’ becomes ripe in February in a normal year. 
On the small side, it has a delicate flavour of its own, and is well worth 
its place as a valuable late Pear (Fig. 46). 

Now a word about Pears for the small garden. For those with room 
for one tree only the variety should be ‘Conference.’ Where space 
allows of three varieties I suggest ‘Conference,’ ‘Laxton’s Superb,’ and 
*‘Doyenné du Comice.’ And where there is room for six trees I would 
add ‘Williams’ Bon Chrétien,’ ‘Beurré Hardy,’ and ‘Josephine de 
Malines’ to the three before mentioned. 

Well that concludes the list of Pears about which I wished to speak. 
Some may think it has serious omissions, and some, perhaps, doubtful 
inclusions, but, as I said earlier, my intention has been to speak only of 
varieties well known to myself. 


NOTES FROM FELLOWS 


Arbutus x andrachnoides 


N? tree at Bodnant is more universally admired throughout the year, 
or has given to the writer and to his father more continuous pleasure, 
than the tree of Arbutus andrachnoides planted just below the house 
almost fifty years ago. 

Four such trees were planted on the terraces, and the finest, sprays 
from which received an Award of Merit on December 1, 1953, and of 
which I now write, is some 30 feet tall and of about the same spread. 
Throughout the autumn, and indeed until the end of January or the 
earlier arrival of sharp frosts, it is covered with a profusion of hanging 
clusters of cream coloured flowers. The bark, which has a tendency to 
peel, is of various gradations of colour from reddish orange to greenish 
amber. The stems and branches rise in long graceful curves. The 
leaves point delicately upwards. The whole habit of the tree throughout 
the year is one of great beauty, and it is an ideal feature of a formal 
garden (Figs. 42 and 43). 

I know of no tree whose aspect alters more readily with the changing 
vagaries of light and shade, breeze and calm. When the evening sun 
lights upon its leaves and vividly illuminates its branches the whole 
tree is a most lovely sight. 

A. andrachnoides is undoubtedly a natural hybrid between A. 
Andrachne and A. Unedo. It is found in the wild state in Mediterranean 
countries, though it is believed also to have been deliberately crossed 
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over a hundred and fifty years ago. Although Andrachne is the tenderest 
of all Arbutus, andrachnoides is almost completely hardy: all four trees 
survived zero frosts at Bodnant though one was damaged. 

Propagation in this country is not easy. Our trees seldom set seed 
and, in any case, being hybrids, their offspring do not always come true 
from seed. Cuttings do not root readily, only a small proportion being 
successful. ‘The branches are very brittle and therefore do not lend 
themselves to being layered. I believe, however, that it can be quite 
readily grafted, using A. Unedo as stock; though in later life a grafted 
plant might not look quite so well. 

Only as the trees grow do they acquire their fine habit. I wish that 
we had at Bodnant a greater number of mature specimens of this most 


rewarding tree. ABERCONWAY 


PLANTS AND PROBLEMS IV 


CONTROL OF CLOVER 
Question. Recently Clover has appeared on my lawn and now the weed 
is to be found in quite large patches. I would be grateful if you would 
advise me how it can be eradicated. 
Answer. The control of Clovers in a lawn is by no means an easy matter 
as these plants are fairly resistant to normal doses of selective weed- 


killers. Some reduction of the plants can be made by treating 
patches with sulphate of ammonia at a rate of up to 1 oz. per square 
yard when the ground is damp and there is a prospect of fine weather 
to follow. Furthermore, much of the weed can be removed by raking 
up the creeping stems after mowing and then shaving them off close 
to the ground by a second cutting. 

Manuring forms an integral part of the control programme 
because Clovers tend to flourish in soils deficient in nitrogen. For 
this reason manuring of the turf in which Clover is a weed should be 
based on repeated applications of sulphate of ammonia or weathered 
soot, but preferably the former. On the other hand, phosphatic 
manures such as bone meal, basic slag and superphosphate should 
not be used where Clovers are seen. 

If a selective weed-killer is used, an application should be made 
at double strength and this repeated after an interval of three weeks 
or more, depending upon the effect of the weed-killer on the grass 
after the first application. 


A USEFUL SCREEN 
Question. At the end of my garden neighbours have built an ugly shed 
and a chicken run. Although the soil on my side naturally lies very 
wet and is partially shaded I want to plant a few quick-growing 
evergreens that will need little attention. Would Bamboos be suitable 
and if so could I make use of the canes in the garden? 
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Answer. Bamboos will make an excellent choice for such a site. The 
ground should be cleared of any weeds, thoroughly dug and then 
planted in the late spring with Phyllostachys viridi-glaucescens, Sasa 
tessellata—often still known as Bambusa palmata—and Sinarundinaria 
nitida, ‘These are all strong-growing plants and each one wil! produce 
canes that can be used for supporting other garden plants. 

The clumps should be firmed after planting and although the 
ground is naturally moist, care must be taken to see that the soil does 
not start to dry out before the roots are well established. Once 
established, Bamboos, like most plants, will quickly respond to a 
little special attention and growth can be encouraged by giving an 
annual top-dressing of rough organic matter like compost or leaf- 
mould and this supplemented with an application of sulphate of 
ammonia at one ounce per square yard. 


TOMATOES AND CUCUMBERS 


Question. 1 am asked to plant early Tomatoes and Cucumbers in the 
same heated house. I am of the opinion that it is courting trouble to 
plant ‘Tomatoes and Cucumbers together and I would be pleased if 
you could advise me how to avoid trouble by spraying or other actions. 


Answer. We would not advise you to grow Tomatoes and Cucumbers 
together in the same house. This frequently has been tried in the 
past with not very satisfactory results. If the house is large enough 
we suggest that you divide it into two by erecting a glass or “‘Windo- 
lite” partition. You should arrange for the ventilators in the two 
sections to operate independently so that more air can be given in 
the Tomato section while the Cucumber section can be kept closed 
and given moister conditions. 

Another alternative is to grow the Tomatoes in the house and 
grow Cucumbers in a frame over a hotbed. By this method early 
Tomatoes and good Cucumbers can be obtained although the Cu- 
cumbers will not be so early as those grown in a heated house. 


TIMING GLADIOLI FOR SHOW PURPOSES 
Question. I should be obliged if you could let me know when to plant 
the corms of Gladioli so that they may be flowering in time for 
exhibition at the R.H.S. Show on August 10, 1954. 


Answer. In order to time Gladioli for show it is necessary to make 
2 or 3 plantings at intervals of 7-10 days as the plants come into 
flower at slightly different times each year due to climatic conditions. 
We find at Wisley that by planting at the beginning of April the first 
varieties are in flower by the middle of July, while the last varieties 
are not in flower before the middle of August. From this you will see 
that some varieties need a longer growing season than others, so you 
should find out from your supplier how long the varieties take to 
come into flower in a normal season and plant accordingly. 
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GRASSING DOWN OF APPLE TREES 


Question. Would you please tell me what are the latest recommendations 
for grass mixtures for sowing under Apple trees. 


Answer. One of the most promising mixtures for this purpose is :— 


1} oz. Sso Timothy 
+ oz. Kent Wild White Clover 


The above mixture is particularly recommended for the lighter 
soils of good texture on which the more commonly used Rye Grass 
is apt to compete too strongly with the trees. The Rye Grass mixture, 
which is still satisfactory for heavier soils, is :— 


1} oz. Perennial Rye Grass $23 
+ oz. Kent Wild White Clover | per 10 sq. yards. 


Irrespective of the mixture, grass among fruit trees must be cut 
regularly and the mowings left to rot im situ. It should never be 
allowed to get more than 4 inches high. Grass competes with the 
trees for soil nutrients and in this way curbs excess vigour, thus 
encouraging the formation of fruit bud. Once grassed down, however, 
trees generally need heavier applications of nitrogen. Sulphate of 
ammonia or nitro chalk should be applied at the rate of up to 1? oz. 
per sq. yard annually in two applications. Nitro chalk is particularly 
recommended for trees in grass. 

Pears should only be grown in grass if the trees are excessively 
vigorous but for plums grassing down is not recommended. Neither 
is it advisable to grass down where the soil is sandy and liable to dry 
out in summer. Vigorous young trees on such a soil can be checked 
by bark-ringing, or for stone fruits by root-pruning. 


| per 10 sq. yards. 


CROSS POLLINATION IN PEARS 


Question. In my garden I have a ‘Doyenné du Comice’ Pear tree which 
flowers quite well but seldom develops any fruit. As this is the only 
Pear tree I have I would like your advice as to what steps I should 
take to induce it to crop satisfactorily. 


Answer. With very few exceptions, Pears are either partially or com- 
pletely self-sterile and so need another Pear variety close by for cross 
pollination to take place. Any other variety will not necessarily solve 
the problem as flowering periods vary, whilst in a few cases the pollen 
of one variety is not compatible with another. For ‘Doyenné du 
Comice,’ which is late in flowering, one of the best pollinators is 
‘Laxton’s Superb.’ Others include ‘Glou Morceau’ and ‘Marie 
Louise.” Many people may experience similar trouble with isolated 
trees of ‘Williams’ Bon Chrétien’ and a good pollinator in this case is 
‘Conference’ which itself is one of the few self-fertile Pears. 

Where the need for a pollinator is suspected but not proved, it is 
a simple matter to obtain flowering sprays of another known Pear 
variety, e.g. ‘Conference’ or ‘Louise Bonne of Jersey,’ and suspend 
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these in a jar of water in the unfruitful tree. Weather and other 
conditions being favourable, an increased crop should result unless 
unfruitfulness is due to some other cause. 


TULIP GREY BULB ROT 

Question. 1 am worried about my Tulip bed because it shows bare 
patches. The enclosed bulbs were dug from the affected places. If 
it is a disease what is the remedy ? 


Answer. The trouble in your Tulips is due to the disease called Grey 
Bulb Rot. This is caused by the fungus Sclerotium tuliparum and an 
attacked bulb rarely grows far above the ground. The attack usually 
starts near the nose of the bulb but the scales are quickly rotted and 
the shoot killed. The fungus then forms its resting bodies (sclerotia) 
on the rotten scales and these sclerotia can often be seen as spherical 
seedlike bodies brownish black in colour and measuring from } to 
# inch across. 

When this disease is identified steps should be taken at once to 
check it. After the usual lifting, the bulbs should be examined care- 
fully and any diseased ones or rotting debris burnt so that only good 
clean bulbs are kept. The bed in which infection occurred should 
not be used for Tulips for 3 or 4 years but in the case of small beds 
soil sterilization with chemicals such as formalin can be carried out 
when the beds are quite empty of plants. Recently good results have 
been obtained by using certain fungicidal powders containing 
pentachloronitrobenzene which are raked in just before planting the 
bulbs. The disease usually does not travel on the bulbs although it 
is probably brought in on a very slightly infected one and then builds 
up in the bed for a year or two before assuming serious proportions. 

Other plants can be attacked by this disease, but with the possible 
exception of Iris it is rarely anything like as serious as it is on Tulips. 


DRY ROT IN SEED POTATOES 


Question. Some of my seed Potatoes are rotting in store. The affected 
part shrivels up as in the enclosed specimens sent for your opinion. 


Answer. The seed Potatoes are affected by Dry Rot disease due to the 
fungus Fusarium caeruleum. ‘The first sign is a brown patch which 
enlarges and sinks so that the affected area looks wrinkled. Under- 
neath there may be a cavity full of white or blue fungal growth and on 
the dead surface there will appear white or pinkish pustules which are 
cushions of spores formed by the fungus. 

This fungus exists wherever Potatoes are grown and enters the 
tubers through wounds or bruises or in very damp conditions 
possibly through the lenticels. Some varieties. e.g., ‘Arran Pilot,’ 
“Doon Star,’ are more susceptible than others and the early varieties 
in general suffer most. It is important to handle seed tubers carefully, 
to take them out of bags as soon as received and to place them in a 
cool, light and frostproof place to encourage healthy sprouting. On no 
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account should an affected tuber be planted and it is not good practice 
to cut out the rotten part and plant the apparently healthy remainder. 


WOOLLY APHID GALLS ON APPLE 


Question. I shall be grateful if you can tell me the cause and cure of the 
swellings on the twigs of my ‘Bramley’s Seedling’ Apple. 


Answer. 'The swellings on the Apple twig were caused by Woolly Aphid, 
Eriosoma lanigerum. ‘This pest is difficult to control because fresh 
invasions occur annually from untreated trees in the vicinity. How- 
ever, provided that control methods are adopted as a routine measure 
a good degree of control may be achieved, ‘Tar oil applied asa 5 per 
cent. wash during the dormant season givesa partial control of the over- 
wintering nymphs. This must be supplemented at the green cluster 
stage with a BHC (benzene hexachloride) spray which is used as a 
substitute for DDT where Woolly Aphid is a problem. 


MINING BEES ON LAWNS 


Question. I have a very large lawn, on which during the past week 
numbers of small mounds of sand, like small mole hills, have appeared 
all over the surface. From the centre of these emerges what appears 
to be a small golden-brown bee as in the enclosed specimen. This is 
an awful pest on a good lawn. What is the pest and what is the cure ? 


Answer. The insects causing the small mounds on the lawn are the 
Tawny Mining Bee, Andrena fulva. ‘These insects tend to colonize 
the same area each year so that large populations result. Although 
found in colonies, the bees are solitary in habit, each constructing 
a separate burrow and galleries in which eggs are laid. On hatching, 
the grubs feed in a cell of nectar and pollen already provided by the 
adult bee. The insect overwinters as a pupa or adult and it is the 
emergence of the adults which causes mounds to appear in the spring. 
It is unfortunate that an insect which is a beneficial pollinator becomes 
a pest under these circumstances. ‘The bees are readily deterred by 
an application of 5 per cent. BHC (benzene hexachloride) dust to 
the infested area. 


ON THE RELATIONSHIP OF 
BERBERIS PRATTII and B. POLYANTHA 


Dr. Leslie W. A. Ahrendt 


OR many years the name Berberis polyantha has appeared generally 
Fin nursery catalogues: and, in gardens, many plants pass by this 
name. Yet Berberis polyantha is almost non-existent in cultivation. This 
paper is designed to examine the nature of these plants, and to attempt 
to explain this situation. 
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HISTORY 

In the year 1890, PRATT collected, in W. Szechuan, around ‘l'achien- 
lu, three plants which bore his numbers 80, 206, 704. 

In 1892, HEMSLEY gave a very brief and inconclusive description of a 
new species, B. polyantha (1), in association with which he cited 
PRATT’S three specimens. 

In the first decade of this century, WILSON collected certain speci- 
mens, also around ‘l'achien-lu, and generally corresponding with those 
of PRATT. But, during this period, DR. SCHNEIDER had been investigating 
this material and found that both pratt’s and WILSON’s specimens 
comprised two species. 

Accordingly in 1913, he confirmed, and gave a distinctive amplified 
description of, B. polyantha Hemsley, citing PRATT 206, 704 in this 
connection. This species was collected also by wiLson, No. 1048, in 
1908, and by FANG, No. 3519, in 1928. But DR. SCHNEIDER placed 
PRATT’S specimen No, 80, in another species, which he named B. 
Prattu (2), together with WILSON’s numbers 1261 (which he selected as 
type of this new species), and 1300 (both collected in 1908). 

As generally happens, HEMSLEY’s original name polyantha had 
twenty years in which to pass into general use for plants of both species 
(although, as will be seen, the great majority of these plants were B. 
Prattii) before DR. SCHNEIDER unravelled the confusion, and provided 
the name Pratti for what has turned out to be the commonly cultivated 
plant. In 1917, he reduced this to a variety of a species which he had 
previously named, and called it B. aggregata var. Pratti (3). Having a 
great admiration for DR. SCHNEIDER’S pioneer work in this genus, and 
faced with his two opinions, I feel myself constrained, after much 
examination of living material, to adopt his former view, and the 
specific rank. 

CULTIVATION AND CHARACTER 
I. Berberis polyantha is distinguished : 
(a) Primarily by its elongated, narrowly ovoid (g-10 * 4 mm.), 
dry, dark red-brown berries, which possess a lengthy style 
(1-5-2 mm.) (Text Fig. 3B). 
(6) Secondarily by : 
(i) its glabrous stems, and 
(ii) broad loose glabrous panicles measuring 4~8  some- 
what over 1} to 3 inches and containing (30—-)50-100 
(—150) flowers (Text Figs. 3A, B). 
Very many years’ effort has enabled me to trace at most three plants of 
this species as having been grown in England (4). Evidence for two of 
these lies in the dried cultivated material in the Kew Herbarium : 
(1) A plant at Kew, undoubtedly typical B. polyantha, numbered 
352, which, some ten years ago, MR. OSBORNE informed me had been 
dead some years. 
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FIGURE 4, 


Text Fig. 1A.—Form of inflorescence of Berberis Prattii, with specimen leaf, sketched from 
herbarium specimen, collected on July 1, 1943, from a cultivated plant. 

Text Fig. 2.—Portion of infructescence of B. Prattii, (A) Typical, (B) A form. 

Text Fig. 3.—Form of inflorescence and infructescence of Berberis polyantha, sketched from 
herbarium specimens of cultivated material from the plant at Maidwell Hall, Northampton, 
gathered in flower on May 14, 1948, and in fruit on September 20, 1947. Note how 
very few berries mature, giving a very bare infructescence at an early date. 

Text Fig. 4.—Form of inflorescence and infructescence of B. aggregata. 


Text Fig. 5.—Forms of inflorescence and infructescence of B. Wilsonae (A, B) Typical, (C) A 
form or hybrid. 
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(z) A plant at Colesborne, Gloucestershire. From the dried Kew 
material, there arose some doubt concerning this, which tended 
towards atypical forms of B. Prattit mentioned later. MR. ELWES 
permitted me to make a thorough search of these beautiful grounds 
on October 18, 1946, as a result of which I was convinced that no 
plant of B. polyantha persisted there (if it ever had existed), though 
there were very many specimens of forms and hybrids of B. 
Pratti. 

(3) However, on September 20, 1947, through the courtesy of 
MR. OLIVER E. P. WYATT, in his grounds at Maidwell Hall, Northamp- 
ton, amongst a big collection of plants derived from WILson’s seed, 
I discovered a typical plant of B. polyantha. Even at this early time in 
the year, the panicles were almost bare (Text Fig. 3B), most berries 
failing to mature; self-sown seedlings were absent round the base of 
the plant; it seems impracticable to propagate it by cuttings, and sown 
seed germinates but very rarely. I recollect that MR. OSBORNE had 
informed me that a form of B. Prattii which we were then inspecting 
at Kew, had been grown from seed of an earlier plant of B. polyantha 
there (but I have no record that this was No. 352). 


Il. Berberis Pratti is distinguished : 
(a) Primarily by its shortly ovoid (6 x 4-5 mm.) soft, juicy, 
bright pink berries, whose style is but o-5 mm. 


(b) Secondarily by: 
(i) its pubescent stems. 
(ii) its narrow, erect, rigid, pubescent panicles measur- 
ing 6-12 < 1-24 inches, bearing 70-150 flowers (Text Figs. 
1A, 2A). 


The distinction between the two species becomes now very clear. 
Specimens of this typical form of B. Prattii are WILSON (VEITCH) 3153; 
and in cultivation, plants growing at Kew in 1921 and 1922 (numbers 
35, 251). Inthe immediate pre-war years it was distributed by the late 
W. J. MARCHANT, Wimborne, Dorset. 

There is, however, a variant of B. Pratti, with slightly longer 
berries (to 7 X 4°5 mm.) crowned by a slightly longer style (up to 
o-7 mm.), but still bright pink and juicy; the panicles are broader and 
looser, somewhat pendulous, and 4-6 inches long; the. stems and 
inflorescence are also pubescent. It will be seen that this form tends 
slightly towards B. polyantha in length of berry and style, and breadth of 
the laxer inflorescence, but remains definitely excluded from the bounds 
of that species, and within those of B. Pratt. It may be considered 
worthy of a name: B. Pratti var. laxipendula.* ‘This variety appears 
to have been collected also by WILSON, VEITCH No. 3152, and grown from 


* Berberis Prattii (Schneider) var. laxipendula. Ahrendt. var. nova. a typo paniculis 
brevioribus, latioribus: fructibus stylisque paulo longioribus. 
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seed from it, e.g. Kew No. 351 (437/05). A photograph of it appeared 
in the Gardener’s Chronicle for November 4, 1922, but, unfortunately 
under the incorrect name “B. polyantha.” Recently, it has been shown 
at the R.H.S. by mr. £. H. M. cox of Glendoick, Perthshire (5). 

In further contradistinction from B. polyantha, it should be noticed 
that it appears in many gardens, produces under each bush numerous 
self-sown seedlings, germinates freely from seed, and hybridizes much 
with related species; thus there arise numerous hybrid variant forms 
all further away from B. polyantha than those discussed, but generally 
passing under this name. 


The species which have given rise to these hybrid forms are: 


III. Berberis aggregata Schneider, first found by POTANIN in 
E. Kansu, but again introduced by WILSON, in 1903, VEITCH No. 3155 
from W. Szechuan. It is a smaller bush with very dense panicles, as 
broad as long (1-2) inches, globose soft pink juicy berries (6 mm.) with 
short style (Text Fig. 4), and botanically distinct in its very short 
pedicels with bracts which exceed them, arare character. A photograph 
of this species appears in the Gardener’s Chronicle of November 4, 
1917, but again under the name “‘polyantha.” 


IV. Berberis Wilsonae Hemsley, collected also in 1903 by WILSON, 
VEITCH No. 3154, and differing from the preceding in its entire 
leaves, fascicled cluster of only 3-6 flowers, with longer pedicels, and 
still smaller habit (Text Fig. 5). 


As a result of the nature of these two species, the hybrid forms of 
B. Prattu, which abound, have generally shorter panicles and more 
globose fruit, and are inferior in garden value (6); most named hybrids 
derive from B. aggregata, B. Wilsonae and species of the Section 
Angulosae. 


CONCLUSION 


It will be noted how these four species were collected in a short 
space of time, in a small area by WILSON, with consecutive numbers, It 
is surprising how few natural hybrids between them have been collected, 
and how distinct the four species remain. It is not surprising how many 
garden hybrids have appeared from the last three. Concerning B. poly- 
antha, which is so much “‘the odd man out,”’ it seems likely that this is a 
substerile natural hybrid between an entirely different species and 
B. Pratti, that it has little power of survival, and that such seeds as do 
germinate produce plants which revert almost completely to B. Prattit. 

As botanists, we may well seek to see if there are further plants of 
B. polyantha: they give to a garden a distinction of possessing botanical 
rarity which seems at the moment restricted to Maidwell. 

But, as gardeners, we may well rejoice in the outstanding beauty of 
B. Prattu (even though this is its name), for B. polyantha would not give 
rise to great admiration, at any rate in berry. 
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WISLEY TRIALS, 1952-53 


AWARDS TO PLANTS AFTER TRIAL AT WISLEY 


The Council of The Royal Horticultural Society, on the recommendation 
of a sub-committee of the Floral Committee ‘A’, has made the following 
awards to plants after trial at Wisley. 


BAPTISIA AUSTRALIS ‘INDIGO.’ (Raised by Miss A. Baskett, 
introduced and sent by Messrs. Maurice Prichard & Sons Ltd., Riverslea 
Nurseries, Christchurch, Hants.) H.C. June 17, 1953.—A hardy herbaceous 
perennial, 32 inches high, 24 inches spread, eight to twelve flowering spikes 
per plant. Flowering spike 10} inches long, 2} inches diameter at base, 
twenty-two flowers per spike; flowers ? inch diameter, ? inch long, colour 
between Aster Violet (H.C.C. 38) and Victoria Violet (H.C.C. 738/23). 

CAMPANULA PERSICIFOLIA ‘WEDGEWOOD.’ (Raised, intro- 
duced and sent by Messrs. Watkins & Simpson Ltd., 26-29 Drury Lane, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2.) A.M. June 17, 1953.—A hardy herbaceous 
perennial, raised from seed, 44 inches high, erect, vigorous, stiff stems, very 
free flowering, carrying up to fifty flowers per stem with ten to twelve 
open at once. Flowers 2} inches diameter, 1 inch deep, near Aster Violet 
(H.C.C, 38/2) with conspicuous cream stamens. A very even stock. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM FRUTESCENS JAMAICA PRIMROSE.’ 
(Introduced by Dr. G. C. Herklots, sent by Messrs. T. Hilling & Co., The 
Nurseries, Chobham, Woking, Surrey.) A.M. July 29, 1953.—A half-hardy 
bedding plant, 34-4 feet high, 34 feet spread, vigorous, bushy, compact, very 
free flowering. Flowers 3 inches diameter, ray florets Primrose Yellow 
(H.C.C, 601/2) when first open, fading with age to cream, disc florets bright 
yellow. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM MAXIMUM ‘THOMAS KILLIN.’ (Raised, 
introduced and sent by J. C. Whittet, Esq., 12 Old Hall Drive, Kilmacolm, 
Renfrewshire.) A.M. July 29, 1953.—A hardy herbaceous perennial, 3 feet 
high, vigorous, upright, compact, free flowering. Flowers 5 inches diameter, 
ray florets % inch wide, slightly recurving at tips, pure white, disc 1} inch 
diameter, yellow with an outer ring of small white twisted florets. 

MONARDA ‘COBHAM ADAM.’ (Raised, introduced and sent by The 
Rt. Hon. the Earl of Darnley, Cobham Hall, Cobham, Kent.) H.C. July 29, 
1953.—A hardy herbaceous perennial, 48 inches high, 36 inches spread, 
bushy, erect, very free flowering. Flowers 3 inches diameter, individual 
florets 1 inch long, Crimson (H.C.C. between 22 and 22/1). 

PAPAVER ORIENTALE ‘MARCUS PERRY.’ (Raised, introduced 
and sent by Messrs. G. & R. Perry, Hardy Plant Farm, Enfield, Middlesex.) 
H.C, June 17, 1953.—A hardy herbaceous perennial, 36 inches high, 24 
inches spread, twenty flowers on a two-year-old plant. Flower stems 24-30 
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inches long, stiff, upright; flowers 6 inches diameter, surface creped, a vivid 
shade of red near Poppy Red (H.C.C. 16). 

PHLOX PANICULATA ‘MIA RUYS.’ (Raised, introduced and sent 
by Messrs. B. Ruys Ltd., Royal Moerheim Nurseries, Dedemsvaart, Holland.) 
A.M. July 31, 1953.—A hardy herbaceous perennial, 12-15 inches high, 
free flowering. Inflorescence loosely panicled, 8 inches diameter, 5 inches 
deep; flowers 1} inch diameter, pure white. 

TRADESCANTIA VIRGINIANA ‘KREISLER.’ (Raised by Mr. 
Aubrey Prichard, introduced and sent by Messrs. Maurice Prichard & Sons 
Ltd., Riverslea Nurseries, Christchurch, Hants.) H.C. July 29, 1953.—A 
hardy herbaceous perennial, 24 inches high, vigorous, erect, free flowering. 
Flower stems stiff, freely branched; flowers 1? inch diameter, Moorish Blue 
(H.C.C. 739/1), stamens bright yellow. 

VERONICA SPICATA ‘MINUET.’ (Raised by Mr. Alan Bloom, 
introduced and sent by Messrs. Bloom’s Nurseries Ltd., Bressingham, Diss, 
Norfolk.) A.M. July 17, 1952.—A hardy herbaceous perennial, 19 inches 
high, vigorous, spreading. Inflorescence 10 inches long, ? inch wide at base, 
tapering; flowers #5 inch diameter, freely borne, Rhodamine Pink (H.C.C. 


527/1). 


BOOK NOTES 


““Georg Dionysius Ehret (1708-1770). Twelve coloured reproductions 
from the original paintings on vellum with an introduction and descriptive 
text.” By Wilfrid Blunt. Folio. [8] pp. Illus. (Charles W. Traylen, 1953.) 
5 guineas. 


As Mr. Blunt has reminded us, there are many original drawings by Ehret pre- 
served in the Victoria and Albert Museum, the British Museum (Natural History) and 
the library of Kew Gardens. None the less, the publisher of these beautiful reproduc- 
tions of twelve original paintings in the Victoria and Albert Museum is to be congratu- 
lated on a venture which should bring a small part of Ehret’s work before a somewhat 
wider public than has hitherto existed. 

The reproductions are excellent, retaining all the detail and texture of the vellum 
originals, and the selection of subjects admirable, though the painting of Daphne or of 
Colutea might perhaps have been preferred to one of the Roses: Ehret’s mastery 
included the delicate as well as the flamboyant, as can be seen in the reproductions of 
the Trumpet Flower and the superb Lily respectively. Mr. Blunt, with his customary 
urbanity and expertise, has accompanied the reproductions with a succinct life of Ehret 
and a learned but readable commentary on the twelve paintings themselves. 

Although the price is a little stiff for the average person, the excellence of the pro- 
duction seems to warrant it, whether the plates and text are eventually bound up— 
the copy under review has only a paper cover—or whether the plates are taken out and 
framed. 

This latter procedure is not generally to be encouraged where books are concerned, 
but Ehret’s paintings are so delightful—Nissen writes of him that by the time he was forty 
“*his fame had shot like a meteor into the empyrean of botanical art’’—that it seems 
permissible to extract the reproductions from the body of the work and treat them as 
pictures for the adornment of one’s dwelling rather than to confine them to a bookshelf 
which will probably be too small to accommodate this folio volume. Indeed, a number 
of these reproductions are already to be seen in the shops, framed and suitably priced. 

Thus the possessor of a copy of this work has to decide whether he is going to the 
additional expense of binding up the book as a whole, and so depriving himself of the 
pleasure of constantly contemplating the night-blowing Cereus, to mention only one of 
these splendid plates, or whether he is to spend money on framing all, or some of the 
plates, and so rendering his copy imperfect. And if he frames the plates, what is he 
going to do with the descriptive text? Doubtless bibliophiles will bind, the generality 
will frame, and in this way everybody will be happy! 


A. C. TOWNSEND 
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“Indoor Bulb Growing.’’ By Edward Pearson. 110 pp. Illus. (Latimer 
House.) 7s. 6d. 


This book has the merits of brevity and clarity. After a short introduction covering 
the general principles of growing bulbs indoors, the rest of the book is devoted to the 
various genera listed alphabetically for easy reference. Many of the better varieties 
are listed and instructions are given for planting, watering, fertilizers, temperatures, 
position, flowering and after-flowering care. 


“Vineyards in England.” Edited by Edward Hyams. Demy 8vo. 228 pp. 
Illus. (Faber.) 25s. 


Readers of this book will admire the efforts of those who are striving for the revival 
of outdoor grape growing and wine making in this country—the work and time entailed 
in the venture, to say nothing of the financial cost. ‘The book shows that good progress 
has been made and as a result many people may find interest and pleasure in making 
wine for home consumption. The writer has had the pleasure of sampling some made 
by Mr. Hyams at his home near Canterbury. It would appear, however, that more 
conclusive knowledge of outdoor vine growing in this country is necessary before 
Viticulture becomes a commercial proposition. 

Many eminent people have contributed to this interesting book. It deals with 
vineyard soils in England, and the progress made to find suitable varieties. Details 
are given of propagation, planting, pruning, and manuring of vines out of doors; also 
the control of pests and diseases. Chapters are also devoted to the culture of vines in 
glass houses and under cloches. 

Gardeners of the old school will read with interest that instead of propagating by 
the more easy way—cuttings—the head gardener “ preferred to graft, inarch, or fiddle 
about with single eyes in a hot bed.”’ It is true we did “fiddle” about with single eyes, 
but on the several occasions when the writer has planted new vineries, eyes were in- 
serted in January, the resultant plants placed in position in early May, and two bunches 
of grapes of first-class quality ripened on each vine the next year. Some vines planted 
more than 30 years ago are still producing excellent crops of grapes yearly. 

The chapter on the actual making of wine will prove of special interest to gardeners, 
and their wives. It was the annual custom in pre-war days to make wine of the surplus 
grapes and though our methods were crude and unorthodox in comparison to the 
elaborate instructions given in the book, the principle was much the same and the 
results pleasing. The wine press, so ably described by Mr. Hyams, would have been 
useful. We were content to do the work with a wooden mallet. 

Not the least interesting part of the book is the introduction by Mr. Raymond Bush, 
and the chapters dealing with what is known of the past history of vineyards in England. 
F. J. ROSE 


ORDERS FOR BOOKS 

The Society does not sell any publications other than its own. Orders 
for books reviewed should therefore be sent direct to the booksellers and not 
to the offices of the Society. 


ERRATUM 


Early-flowering Chrysanthemums, Wisley Trials Report, Vol. LXXIX, 
pp. 142 and 143. March 1954. Owing to an error it is regretted that several of 
the varieties which received awards were not placed in their correct sections. 
‘Pusscat’ and ‘Sheila Rose,’ belong to Section XXI (a) Outdoor varieties, re- 
flexed, large flowered. ‘Brumus,’ ‘Derby Cream,’ ‘Covent Garden,’ ‘Janice 
Shipley,’ ‘Sylvia Riley,’ ‘Red Flare,’ ‘Red Tibshelf Ideal,’ ‘Scarlet Pimpernel’ 
and ‘Purple Ray’ to Section XXI (b) Outdoor varieties, reflexed, medium 
flowered. 


The contents of this volume are copyright. For permission to reproduce any of the articles 
application should be made to the Council. 
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C. H. WHITEHOUSE, Lap. 


"Phone: FRANT 247 Buckhurst Works, FRANT, Sussex 


‘GENERAL PURPOSE’ 


Greenhouse 


Constructed of Western Red 


Cedar in 6 complete sections, 
Including the roof ; staging along 
both sides and end; glass 24 oz. 


cut to size. 


Size 10 ft. long x 7 ft. wide 
Painting Unnecessary - Low in Upkeep Costs 


New Fully Illustrated Catalogue Free on Application 


Your ping can bea picture 
with 
Fisons care 


PUT DOWN FISONS COMBINED 
TURF FERTILIZER & WEEDKILLER }" . 
4oz. per sa.yd. YOUR GRASS GETS 
NEW LIFE... AND WATCH THOSE 
DANDELIONS & PLANTAINS, ETC., 
CURL UP AND — 4 


KILL THAT TOKEEPA 
CLOVER & MOSS! GOOD LAWN GOOD | 
( 
APPLY EVENLY FEED WITH FISONS || | 
FISONS LAWN \ LAWN FERTILIZER 9 4oz. 
SAND 4o2z.per sq.) per sa.yd. FOR THE — 
yd. IF NO RAIN, ‘GEN’ ON FISON 
WATER IN AFTER ] FOR LAWNS, WHY NOT 
48 HOURS. SEND FOR THEIR 
14 DAYS LATER... LITTLE BOOK? 


FREE! Fisons | 


It tells you all you want to know about 
making and looking after your lawns. 
Send a postcard to Fisons Limited, 
Room 25, Harvest House, Felixstowe, Suffolk. 


Tt’s | for Fertilizers 
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GARDEN 


Now! “it’s as easy as watering” 
BUT IS THE EXPERTS’ WAY TO 


WONDERFUL FLOWERS, VEGETABLES and FRUIT 
—— Available in 8d. PACKETS 
CARTONS 2/6, 5/-, 12/6 
BOTTLE 2). and 3/6 


SANGRAL 


TEN-DAY FERTILISER 
NITROGEN - PHOSPHATES - POTASH 
in BALANCED SOLUBLE FORM 


The World’s Greatest Liquid Manure 


INVITES YOU 


‘Open Day,’ April 10th, 2.30-5.30 
at the Grange Gardens, Chertsey 


A fine opportunity for all Market Growers, Horticulturists, Amateurs 


TALK BY MR. A. G. MERFIELD 
This famous New Zealand cloche expert who has just 
completed a five months’ lecture tour of Britain will 
tell of his experiences here and in New Zealand and 
will gladly answer our visitors’ gardening questions. 


DISPLAYS AND DEMONSTRATIONS 


These will include showings of Lettuce, Tomatoes, 
Sweet Peas, etc., under acres of cloche cultivation. 
Exhibits, Demonstrations of Soil-Pot Making, Seed-Bed 
a Preparation, Composting, etc., and other Garden Aids. 

Mr. A. G. Merfield Free bus service from Chertsey Station to Gardens. Teas obtainable 
THE CHASE GUILD, 38 GRANGE GARDENS, CHERTSEY, SURREY 
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It's so easy! 


The new improved Swinc All- 
Purpose Water Cart conveys easily, 
and without splashing or waste, not only 
liquids, but fertilisers, manure—in fact, 
anything that can be put into the container. 


Note the clever design and sturdy work- 
manship, combining lightness with excep- 
tional strength. Welded Tubular Steel 
Frame, Heavily Galvanised Container and 
three types of wheel—Pneumatic Tyred, 
Solid Rubber Tyred or Unbreakable 
Welded All-Steel. Six sizes from 15 to 
50 gallons capacity. 


Regd. Design 
No. 854724 


The New Improved WATER 
CART 

© Alfred Allen 


London Office: 
23 LAWRENCE LANE, E.C.2. 7¢!: MONarch 2978 LOWER GORNAL, Nr DUDLEY 


CRITTALL 


RUSTLESS 
GREENHOUSES 
AND 
GARDEN FRAMES 


Designed for maximum light, 
easy erection and minimum 
maintenance. 

Aluminium Greenhouses from 
£37. Garden Frames from 5 
guineas. 


* Now available : 
the Cadet Galvanized steel 
Greenhouse at 25 guineas. 
Delivered free by 
road within 14 days. 


Easy to tip 


* SEND FOR FULL DETAILS TO: 


THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT C - BRAINTREE, ESSEX 
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Getting 
Down 
To Earth! 


FLEXIBLE EARTH 


is the complete organic soil conditioner. 
Its invigorating action promotes healthier 
and sturdier plant growth plus Bigger 
and Better Crops. 

Gardeners throughout the country send 
us their letters of appreciation. 


“PERFECT” “1AM DELIGHTED” 

G. Barton, of Within, I bought | 4 Ibs. of your Flex- 
House Gardens, Nr. Chel- ible Earth a few weeks ago 
tenham, Glos., writes 2/4/49 and | am delighted with it. 
—Flexible Earth | would Will you please send me |4 
think is as near perfect as lbs. more as soon as you 
anything we have in this can. | enclose P.O. for 6/6. 
country quite different toany —E£. R., Barnes Common 
of the john Innes composts. S.W.13. 19/1/47. 
141b.6/6 281b.13/- 561b. £1.2.6 cwt. £2.0.0 

Carriage paid nearest station or post paid home 

where possible. Cash with order. 

Buy from your local dealer, or if in difficulty send a 

1/- stamp and a large envelope for 48 page booklet 

explaining the secret of how to win prizes. 1/- 

refunded against subsequent order. 


THE CORNISH FLEXIBLE EARTH CO., 


52 LANIVET, BODMIN, CORNWALL 
London Showrooms: 52 The Cornish Jungle, 228 Strand, 
(Opposite Law Courts). Central 8195. 


THE 


Chiltern Tree 
Surgeons 


Specialists in the 
preservation of mature 
and ornamental trees. 

Lopping and felling 
of dangerous trees. 
© 


27 QUEEN COURT 


QUEEN SQUARE, W.C.1 
TERMINUS 8394 


THE FINEST THING 
**ON EARTH” 
FOR KILLING 


| 


THE REVOLUTIONARY NEW 


LIQUID SLUG KILLER! 


**Slugit! ’’ is a contact poison, deadly to slugs 
and snails, yet harmless to man, domestic 
animals and the tenderest plants. Diluted 
with water, it is applied by watering can or 
sprayer to the entire area to be protected, 
making the ground lethal to these pests. 
Simple, cheap and highly effective, the 4 oz. 
bottle treats 40 sq. yards. Get some to-day ! 


4 oz. 8 oz. 

BOTTLE 2/- BOTTLE 3/6 
Obtainable from Seedsmen and good class 

Ironmongers. Larger sizes available. 


The MURPHY CHEMICAL Co. Ltd. 
WHEATHAMPSTEAD HERTS. 


LAWN GRASS SEED 


HART ‘STANDARD’ MIXTURE 
containing Crested Dogstail, Creeping Red 
Fescue, S.23., Kentish and Short-seeded Peren- 
nial Ryegrass and Timothy. The prices are :— 
3 Ibs. 8/6; 7 Ibs. 17/-; 14 Ibs. 26/-; 

1 cwt. 177/6 


All orders of 15 Ibs. and upwards charged at 1/7} per Ib. 
equal to cwt. rate. 


3 Ibs. 21/-; 7 Ibs. 40/-; 14 Ibs. 73/-; 
28 Ibs. 139/—; 56 Ibs. 268/—; 1 cwt. 510/- 
Seeds treated against birds—no extra. 

Above prices carriage paid, bags free. Cash with order. 
Prices can be submitted for mixtures suitable for 
shady areas and any other purpose for which special 
grasses are required. Agricultural seeds also supplied. 


Obtainable only from : 
MAXWELL M. HART (Lonpon) LTD 


Trial Grounds. WINNERSH, WOKINGHAM, BERKS. 
"Phone: WOKINGHAM 1121-3 
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STR AWS 0 id TIMBER-FRAMED 
GREENHOUSES 


ARE WARMER, KINDER TO ALL PLANT LIFE 


Surveys of Inspection 

arranged in any part 

of the Country at short 
notice. 


“There is hardly anything in 
the world that some men can- 
not make a little worse and sell 
a litcle cheaper, and the people 
who consider prices only are 
these men’s legitimate prey. 
The sweetness of low prices is 
lose by the bitterness of poor 
quality.’’—Ruskin. 


Write for List RHJ.54. A wide selection of Garden Frames, 
fittings of every size always in stock. Chain Lath Blinds—the 


Greenhouse Boilers, and 25,000 pipes, valves and 
Greenhouse shading ‘par excellence’—made to order. 


G. F. STRAWSON & SON 


BUILDERS OF FINE GREENHOUSES SINCE 1892 


HORLEY SURREY 


Telephone: Horley 130 


The GARDEN SHEAR of the FUTURE! you'll alse 


want this 


| A revolution in Garden o— 

| design fitted with tapere 
RUST-RESISTING blades, 

| Hollow Forged, combining. 
strength with lightness. 

Floating Bearing gives smo + 
easy action. Using no soring, 
offers along wearing life an 
adjustable when on 

| Designed for normal body 


d ease of cutting. a DLED 
Patent apple 
Write for illustrated leaflet T1. EDGING SHE. 


THE WILKINSON SWORD CO. LTD., LONDON’ W.4 
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The Planting Season for 


WATER LILIES 
is May, June and July 
Order now for early delivery and enjoy their 
glorious flowers this year. We confidently 
recommend these magnificent varieties for 
water depths of up to 2 feet. 
Gladstoniana (A.M.). Magnificent white 
waxen blooms with yellow centres. 
10/6 each 
Marliacea Carnea (A.M.). Large pale 
flesh-pink flowers, very freely produced. 
5/6 each 
Escarboucle (A.M.). Enormous glowing 
wine-red flowers. Exceptionally fine. 
17/6 each 
James Brydon (A.M.). Goblet-shaped 
deep rose-carmine flowers. A superb lily. 
15/- each 
Marliacea Chromatella (A.M.). Striking 
primrose-yellow flowers. Leaves marbled 
green and brown. 12/6 each 
William Falconer. Dark red flowers with 
vividly contrasting yellow anthers. 
17/6 each 
CASH WITH ORDER TERMS: 
Please add 2/6 to your order for 
carriage and packing. 
We will gladly forward our Catalogue of 
Water Liltes and Aquatic Plants on request. 


STEWART NURSERIES 


FERNDOWN DORSET 
Established 1742 


DOBBIE &CO:LTD 


Nurserymen and Seedsmen, EDINBURGH - 7 


coon’s “ Newvich” BRUSHES 


“‘ After April when May follows ”’ 


319 WHALEBONE AND BASS BOWLING 
GREEN DRAG BROOM 
Forty-two inches wide with 5 ft. Ash Shaft and 
Grip Handle. Each tuft of material Hand-Drawn 
to give that ‘* Flexibility "’ which is important for 
Green Aeration. 
Price complete €3 § 0 carriage paid. 
Our New List illustrating Tennis Court Brooms, 
Lawn Brooms, Flower Pot Brushes, Foot Brushes, 
available for those desiring Quality Brushware. 


cooK’s 


Makers of ** Hand-Made” Brushes since 18/4 
DAVEY PLACE, NORWICH, NORFOLK 


By Appointment Suppliers of Horticu/tural 
Chemicals to the late King George VI. 


JOSEPH BENTLEY LIMITED 


HORTICULTURAL SPECIALISTS 


BARROW-ON-HUMBER, LINCS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM 
CARNATION, SWEET PEA 
ROSE, DAHLIA 


and 


TOMATO FERTILISERS 
ARE WORLD FAMOUS 


SEND FOR 88 PAGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
POST FREE ON REQUEST 
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Erected at the Chelsea Flower Show 195/—1953 by PIGGOTT BROTHERS & CO. LTD. 


The supply and erection of a marquee such as the one illustrated calls for specialised 
knowledge and extensive experience. Piggotts have been experts in these matters 
for over $70 years. Whatever you require—a large marquee or a small tent for a social 
function—you will find that Piggotts are the best people to provide this service 


PIGGOTT BROTHERS & CO LTD 


Established 1780 


220-226 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
BlShopsgate 485! (9 lines) 


AER-DRAIN 


you've 
been 
waiting for 
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This three purpose Turf Renovating 


atx 


The Hartley Semi- -Dodekagon ‘9’ glass- 
house with glass to ground is available 


9 feet wide to any length. Built in Fork is available with three sets of 
Aluminium Alloy. Enquiries for the tines for solid tining, surface drainage 
above or our larger glasshouses will and hollow tining. 


receive our prompt attention. 
Illustrated Brochure from :— 


Awarded Gold Medal for commercial glasshouses, 
Southport Flower Show 1953 **Sisis” Works, Cheadle, Cheshire 
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The Largest Marquee in the World! 

/ 
The Glasshouse 
THE 
|| 
a 


“RIVIERA ” SCREENING 


is split 9” dia. bamboo bound nearly close by galv'd 
wires in 10 yds. rolis—5S? and 49 wide. 
SIGHT 
IDEAL FOR 
PROOFING 


FOR PROFIT & PLEASURE! 


.-. without the slightest difficulty 
you can successfully cultivate 
Orchids. Last year an Amateur 
Orchid Grower sold over £300 
worth of Cymbidium flowers out 
of his medium sized Greenhouse 
—You can dothis! Send now for 
Free 2-colour Booklet * The Sim- 
plicity of Orchid Growing.’ 

MANSELL & HATCHER LTD. 
Dept. R.H., Cragg Wood Nurseries 
RAWDON, LEEDS, Yorkshire 


GREENHOUSES, Uf OR IRON 
FRAMES, ETC. FENCES, ETC. 


Fencing & Gates. All types, supplied and fixed. 
Oak Pale Panels, Wovenwood, Hazel & Osier 
Hurdles, Chestnut Fencing, Teak Garden Furniture 


GERALD GILMERLTD. 


Te... 1401 LEWES EST. 1922 
And at BISHOPS WALTHAM. Tel.: 27! 


MAXICROP KETTERING LOAM 
We As supplied for over 30 years to the 
LIQUID SEA Fil Leading Horticulturists. Hand Dug 
THE ALL ORGANIC Yellow Fibrous, from our own virgin 
LIQUID FEED. fields. Also Bedfordshire Silver Sand, 
IMPROVES THE SOIL, and Noted Nottingham Marl. 
FEEDS THE PLANT. Quotations for any quantity, delivered 
INCREASES DISEASE RESISTANCE. by Rail, or 7 ransport to your 
oor. 
Particulars from KETTERING FUEL CO. LTD. 
28a STATION RD., KETTERING, 
MAXICROP LTD. 1ON RD. KET 
Holdenby, Northampton Telephone: 3059 


JUSTIN BROOKE LTD. 


WICKHAMBROOK, Nr. NEWMARKET, SUFFOLK 


We invite you to visit our nurseries and fruiting orchards at any time, including 

Sundays—preferably by appointment. 

We havea large acreage of nursery stock, including Peaches, Nectarines, Apricots, 

Cherries, Apples, Pears, Plums and Figs. 

In our fruiting orchards you can see the results obtained by planting similar stocks 

of all these fruits ; and you can see the results at various stages of growth. 
PEACHES ON PEACH STOCK 


Telephone : 
In office hours—Wickhambrook 200 Out of office hours—Wickhambrook 304 


THE FRUIT YEAR BOOK 1954 


The Year Book contains reprints of outstanding papers from the Fruit Section of the Thirteenth 
International Horticultural Con including “ New Varieties of Fruit in the U.K.,” by J. M.S. 
Potter, “ The Genetics and Breeding of Fruit Trees,” by M. B. Crane and “ Harmonizing Chemical 
with Biological Control of Orchard Insects,” by W. A. Ross. Mr. R. J. Garner has described the 
double-working of fruit trees to overcome incompatibility and Mr. Eric W. Hobbis, orchard renova- 
tion by ting. Foliage sprays for correcting nutrient deficiencies are described by Dr. E. Bould 
and Mr. A. P. Preston advises on new apple root-stocks. Miss B. A. Crang’s excellent talk on the 
preservation of fruit is of practical importance. 
Price 10s., postage 9d. U.S.A. $1.65, post free 
Obtainable from: THE SECRETARY, 
THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, VINCENT SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1 
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WALTER €. SLOCOCK, Lid. 


FOR OVER 160 YEARS 


RHODODENDRON 
SPECIALISTS 


AND PRODUCERS OF FIRST QUALITY 


ORNAMENTAL TREES AND 
SHRUBS, FRUITS, ROSES, Etc. 


Please write for copies of our 
CATALOGUES 


“RHODOS and AZALEAS’’ and/or 
“TREES and SHRUBS” 


GOLDSWORTH NURSERY 
WOKING oe SURREY 


“PLUIE MINOR" FRAME 


THE PERFECT FRAME 


Stocked by leading Stores and Ironmongers 
Ensures PERFECT necessary te 
condensation and off. Size 41” long x 
de x 154” high. Special features include :— 
*Strong steel—4" thick. 
*Cold galvanised. 
*Top can be opened both sides i 
*Sliding glass top and sides (no putty). 
*No loose clips or screws. 
*Can be extended without extra ends. 


1 frame complete with glass 
Carr. 5/— extra £5 10s 
(Glass case returnable) 


Before purchasing a frame make sure you see the “ Pluie 
Minor."* It is worth waiting for. 


POULTMURE LTD. (Dept. R.H.S.) 


5 COLLEGE ROAD, HARROW, MIDDLESEX. 


tly b h Al 


WAKELEYS 


works 
wonders 


Wakeley’s 4-Fold Hop Manure puts body 
into the soil and builds up its plant sus- 
taining qualities. But that is not all. 
Wakeley’s 4-Fold is clean to handle and 
contains in correctly balanced propor- 
tions—Nitrogen, Phosphates and Potash 
—the three chemicals recognised as vital 
for vigorous and fruitful plant life. 

PRICES—From Nurserymen and Seedsmen: Small 
bag 7/—; medium 10/6; ree bag 17/-; 10 
large bags 165/—; 20 large bags Or direct 
from manufacturers, carriage paid, pees and 


Wales. Carriage on Scottish orders, 9d. small bag, 
/— medium bag, large bag, 


Write for new season’s price list. Booklet of 
cultural instructions also sent if required. 


Our Spring List of Gladioli, Seeds Plants, etc., is 
also now ready, free on application. 


WAKELEY BROS. & CO. Ltd. 
235 Blackfriars Rd., London, S.E.1. 


WE ARE MAKERS 


OF 


SPRAYING EQUIPMENT 
FOR ALL 
AGRICULTURAL AND 
HORTICULTURAL PURPOSES 
INCLUDING 
HIGH PRESSURE MACHINES 
For use on FRUIT TREES, BUSHES, 
CROPS UNDER GLASS, VEGETABLES, 
etc., also 
PORTABLE SPRAYERS AND DUSTERS 


Send for particulars of 
INSECTICIDES & FUNGICIDES 
SOIL FUMIGANTS 
& DISINFECTANTS 
also PROTECTIVE CLOTHING 


W. J. CRAVEN & CO. LTD. 
EVESHAM 


Phone 2631-2 Grams ** CRAVEN ”’ 
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April for Magnolia Planting SOUTH WEST SUFFOLK... 
FOR SALE : Charming Modern Residence in shel- 


Few small trees or shrubs of easy cultivation : 
tered position on sunny hillside with unusually 


are more beautiful or striking than this genus. 
interesting garden (about acre). Exten- 
A large selection offered of the more easily- sive unspoilt views over beautiful Stour Valley 
cultivated species such as the fragrant _ (Constable’s Country). 2% reception rooms, tiled 
flowered stellata, purple liliflora nigra and kiechen, closkroom, W.C., garden room, 4/5 
evergreen grandiflora, all for present planting. panne wc 
Call at, or order from, without delay— Heating; Main Electricity and Vater; Garage. 


Quarter mile from main road bus route. Sudbury 


Burkwood & Skipwith Ltd. 2 miles, Colchester 14, London 60. Price £5,750. 
Surrounding arable land (let) available if wanted. 


Park Road Nurseries, Kingston, Surrey 
Tel : KIN 0296 Write BOARDMAN & OLIVER, Estate Agents, 
— 7 Sudbury, Suffolk. Telephone 2247/8. 


O CANES 
Allper A.Thin. B. Med. C.Stout. D. Ex. Stout. TARRY’S KETTERING LOAM 
12 in. 26 390 40 0 
2a. 820 -#8,-6¢ 6 0 Finest top spit taken from our own 
te. 4 4 virgin fields. Also sterilized soil and 
76 2 compost to the John Innes Formula. 
4 fc. 12 6 15 0 25 0 30 0 
5 ft. 25 0 30 0 35 0 40 0 Quotations by return for delivery 
6 fe. 30 (0 35 0 40 0 45 0 j j 
in 7/8 ton lorry loads or by rail 
Sf. 4 0 S00 6 0 700 in small quantities. 
rders up to £1 post. ‘een 
nearest station. C.W Vv T A be 
THE BRITISH BAMBOO co.LtTD. 
52, LANIVET, BODMIN, CORNWALL PYTCHLEY LODGE, KETTERING 
London Showrooms: 52" The Cornish unglie,”’ Telephone: KETTERING 4061 


228 Strand, W.C.2.(Opp.: Law Courts.) CEN. 8195 


r THE 
WATTLE FENCING) | TREE SURGERY 


IND SHELTER 
COMPANY 


CLOSE 
WOVEN Arborists and Tree Surgeons 
oxy 4, Stakes 9d. 
6x4 16/3, | 12, Garden Road, 78, Tower Street, 
x6 26/11, 1/4 Waltea-ca Winchester, 
rriage paid station. Thames, 
NU-LOCK @ OSIER e CLEFT CHESTNUT etc. Surrey. Hants. 
Fence your garden the ‘RURAL * way. 
DAVIDS RURAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED (Tel. 3945) (Tel. 3972) 
Advise on, estimate for, and carry out all tree work. 


THERE 18 NO MORE RELIABLE OR SUITABLE SMAIL’S GARDEN SHOP 


ADJUNCT TO THE WORK OF THE NURSERY- eed 


MAN OR GROWER THAN Seeds for Gata and Greenhouse 
“ECLIPSE” SEDGE PEAT Climbing, Alpine and Hardy Plants 
Prepared and graded for every specific use. Flowering and Evergreen Shrubs 


Gladioli. Lawn Grass Seed. 
Fertilisers. Insecticides. 


We bring to your notice 
“ECLIPSE” RHODODENDRON PEAT Sankey’s Garden Pots 
For Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Heathers and other Ww. Ss MAIL 


Peat Loving Plants. 
Particulars and special Leaflet on request. 44/46, Palmer Street, Westminster, S.W.1 
ABBey 4427 


ECLIPSE PEAT COMPANY LIMITED ' 
minute from St. James's Park Station 
ASHCOTT SOMERSET Five R.H.S, Hail 
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For 
greenhouse 
painting 


WHITE 

SUZ 

S22 


THE SPECIALIST’S PAINT FOR THE SPECIALIST’S JOB. 


Applied Coat-on-coat—over Ibex Primer where necessary. 


1 it does not crack or flake. 
2 it wears slowly and evenly. Only rubbing down is necessary. 
3 its flow, obliteration and spreading power are of the highest order. 


Associated Lead Manufe Limited i 
facture of Lead Pigments and Lead Paints. 


IBEX HOUSE, MINORIES, LONDON, £C3 
CRESCENT HOUSE, NEWCASTLE 
LEAD WORKS LANE, CHESTER 


ASSOCIATED 


PLANTOIDS 


HALF SIZE 
150 PLANTOIDS 
for 2/- 
STANDARD PACK 
300 PLANTOIDS 
for 3/6 
GROWER’S PACK 
1,000 PLANTOIDS 
for 8/- 


ANALYSIS 
Nitrogen .. .. 9% 
Potash(K,O) .. 9% 


Phosphoric Acid 
(insol.) (P,O,).. 11% 
(Sol.) (P,O,) 1% 

PLUS 


Manganese, Iron, Cal- 
cium and Napthaline 


PLANT GROWTH TABLETS 


Distributed for Plantotds by 


GRAHAM FARISH LTD, BROMLEY, KENT 


Printed by Spottiswoode, Ballantyne & Co. Lid., London and Colchester. 
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